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NESTLE’S FOOD FOR HAPPY BABIES 
Nestlé babies have rosy cheeks, bright eyes. and the brain, brawn, 
and sinew to develop the helpful men and women of the future. 


Nine-tenths of the trouble with fretful, peevish infants can be 
directly traced to unsuitable food. Let us send you, free of 
charge, a half-pound package of Nestlé’s Food for trial and our 
“Book for Mothers,” which is full of helpful hints for the care 
of babies and young children. Write a postal card to-day to 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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A LIMITED EDITION 


LETTERS froma FARMER 


in Pennsylvania to the inhabitants of the 
British Colonies, By JoHN Dickinson. With 
an historical introduction by R. T. H. HAbsey. 


poeeeo|HE “<Farmer’s Letters” were published in the “ Penn- 
WGN) sylvania Chronicle and Universal Advertiser” in 1767 
miem)| and 1768. Such was their instantaneous popularity 

: an 2 wi| that they were reprinted in almost all of the Colonial 
aes} newspapers, and were immediately published in book 
form in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Williamsburgh, London, 
Dublin, and Paris. Moses Coit Tyler, in his “ Literary History 
of the American Revolution,” says of the “Letters”: “Their 


appearance may, perhaps, fairly be described as constituting, upon 
the whole, the most brilliant event in the literary history of the 
Revolution.” 


Owing to the beaity of its page and typography, and the excellence of its binding, 
one of the Boston editions has been selected for reprinting at The Gilliss Press in a 
limited edition to be published October first. This edition is prefaced by an 
historical introduction by R. T. H. Halsey, and has for illustrations a portrait of 
John Dickinson (photogravure on copper by Gilbo, after a contemporary print), and 
a gelatine print‘in colors, of a contemporary Chelsea-Derby percelain statuette upon 
which Dickinson’s name appears associated with the names of Sydney, Hampden, 
Milton, Locke, Ludlow, and Marvel. 

The type used is the Caslon Old Style, the nearest approach to the type used in 
the original that can now be obtained. The book is a large octavo and is bound in 
blue paper boards with vellum back, after the style of the original edition. The 
edition consists of two hundred and sixty copies on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
price $7.50; and thirty-nine copies on Japan paper, price $15.00. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 








ORDER FORM 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me cop of “ Letters from a Farmer," 











edition, for which I will remit on receipt. 


Name 





Address 
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How to KkKnow—where 
to go for informa- 
tion— that's the 
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The NEW | 


Includes 65,000 titles—over 100,000 subjects. 
30,000 more than are covered by any other 
encyclopaedia. 

In other words, The New International En- 
cyclopaedia answers fully fifty per cent. more 
questions than any other encyclopaedia. 

It contains 100 full page colored plates— 
over 7,000 other excellent illustrations. Com- 
prises 17 large volumes—over 16,000 pages. 

It’s wholly new—brought down to to-day 
by the country’s ablest specialists and editors. 

It has the endorsement of America’s leading 
thinkers, teachers and scholars. And that’s 
what the searchlight shows. 

Wish to know more about the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia ? 


meat-caeiu-r 





Is new, thorough, com- 
prehensive —superior to 
all other works of similar 
That’s a very 
positive statement, but 
the facts justify it i. betas 

Under the searchlight 
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evidence is shown %* % 





Write your name and address piainly on the margin below, and send it to 


DODD, MEAD A CoO.,, Fifth Ave. ana Thirty-fifth St., New York 


Send me, 
without expense, 
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New Books 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 














Saunterings over Historic Roads, with 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old 
Homesteads, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire. By Katharine M. 
Abbott. 8°. With 186 illustrations and a 
Route Map. $3.50 net. (Carriage, 25 cents.) 





ROMANCE OF THE 
BOURBON CHATEAUX 








By Elizabeth W. Champney, author of “ Ro- 
mance of the Feudal Chateaux,” “ Romance 
of the Renaissance Chateaux,” etc. 8°. With 
colored frontispiece, 7 photogravures, and 40 
half-tone illustrations. Net, $3.00. (By mail, 
$3.25.) 





ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE : 
THE PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS II. 





Important publications in the History of Religion 


Babel and Bible 


Two Lectures on the Significance of Assyriological 
Research for Religion, Embodying the Most 
Important Criticisms and the Author’s Replies. 
By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELirzscu. Translated from 
the German by Thomas J. McCormack and 
W. H. Carruth. 

The illustrations of the American edition are of larger size than 
those of the German original. They have been suppiemented by 
pertinent additional pictures, and by those materials which have 
done so much to make these iectures interesting, especialiy the 
Emperor’s letter, and the most important passages extracted from 
essays written by Delitzsch’s critics. Complete, 167 pp., bds., 75c. net. 


The Mysteries of Mithra 


History of Their Origin, Their Dissemination and 
Influence in the Roman Empire, Their Doctrines 
and Liturgy, Their Struggle with Christianity, 
Mithraic Art, etc. By FRANz Cumont, Profes- 
sor in the University of Ghent, Belgium. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCorfifatk, With 50 illus- 
trations and a map of the Roman Empire. Pp. 
xvit239. Price $1.50 net (6s. 6d. net). 

This work is a sketch of one of the most important but historically 
most neglected religious movements of the Roman Empire. Mithra- 
ism was the rival of Christianity, and greatly resembled the latter 
religion. The story of the struggle between the two creeds, here told 
in its entirety for the first time, is unmatched in its thrilling interest. 


Send for illustrated circular, catalogue, etc.,-etc. 


The OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 


324 Dearborn Street 








By Julian Klaczko. Translated by John Den- 
nie, author of ““Rome of To-day and Yester- 
day,” etc. 8°. With 52 full-page illustrations. 
Net, $3.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 





THE ART OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 








By Prof. Heinrich Wo6lfflin. A Handbook for 
the Use of Students, Travelers, and Readers. 
8°.. With over 100 illustrations. Net, $2.25. 








THE SHADOW OF VICTORY { 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn (Early Chicago). 
By Myrtle Reed, author of “ Lavender and Old 
Lace,” etc. 12°. Net, $1.20. (Postage, 15 cts.) 








LITERARY NEW YORK 


Its Landmarks and Associations. By Charles 
Hemstreet. 12°. With about 60. illustrations. 











New York 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons Jy 2er* 


Send for Illustrated Announcement List 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 





Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books | 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


a A A AAA AAA AAA Ah 
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An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a.10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
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Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 














| |Liquidation Sale 
: HIGH CLASS BOOKS 


lled “ bargains” are offered daily by merchants in the various lines of business, but it is only once in a while 


So-ca 
that a real bargain opportunity is offered and usually it results from the torced sale tor the express purpose of closing 
up the affairs of some business house. , 


The stock we offer includes writings of the 











in standard authors of the world. There 1s 
oy nothing in literature which has taken, or ever 
ve will take, the place of these books, They 
he will be read with interest as long as the Eng- 
m lish language is spoken, and since these 
ot, books are offered to you at great reductions 
from the regular price, we believe there will 
be some omen this exceptional list which 
ou certainly will desire to possess—particu- 
| ly when we inform you that this is a genu- 
ine going out of business sale, and the goods 
must be sold, and sold quickly. 
id It is the sole purpose of this sale to dispose 
2s of all the magnificent stock of special library 
y —- cA ’ great vena ot the be: ~< 
’ the important publishing house, Corye 
'S- Company, have on hand. It is not expected THIS 
s- to be a money-making sale, Stock must be Fd 
turned into money as quickly as possible and IS THE 
iS- the prices Ofte Squid — ~ end in : 
3 very short time. These beautiful sets o' 
P books must be sacrificed in order to liquidate STOCK OFFERED 
the business of Coryell & Company, who are 
lly renowned tor their fine editions of standard READ CAREFULLY—ACT PROMPTLY 
ra- sates, | 
ter real! e 
old Soihostng op- Thomas Carl le 10 volumes—Complete Edition. 56 illus- | Payable sie Month 
st. portunity ever y trajons. Large l2mo size. Only 40 sets. for 15 Months 
offered. 
Be a pm _— J Fe e C 16 volumes—Complete Works and Tales. Payable $1.50 Month 
0 Secsery espn | Je Fenimore Cooper | Frentsniccecach volume. "Laree tamo. | PAY ABE S10 8 
extra fine paper q 


especially manu- 
=a ad thepe | ae gy Sg lete Works. including ~ 
- : ovels, Poems, Dramas, Travels, an 00 Mon 
tions, beautiful Letters, with Autob hy. Portrait | Payable $1 
clear't ype, exqui- J. W. yon Goethe of Author and 61 w ood Engravings. for 15 Months 
= il ~_ ys Large 12mo. Only 54 sets. 
title page in col- 
ors, and bound in 
the best of im- 13 volumes—Complete Works, including 
coe ee Gen pad Complete Auseliteaiioe’ tae: $1.50 Month 
cloth, with hea: i ie “age 2 ’ | Payable $1 on 
a 260 illustrations, including all Wood En- 
sont, p Pe S, John Ruskin gravings, all half-tone and colored illus- for I3 Months 
stamped withpan- rations — on on Saiition. with all 
js e12mo. Only 38 sets. 
eldesignandfleur- 


de-lis ornaments, * 

ay AF of books should read this Sage graeme ben = 
care, for the prices offered ih connection with the easy monthly 
peyment plan afford an exceptional opportunity to add to your INSPECTION COUPON 

ibrary that which is not only of interest to you, but must be to | Coryett & Co., 61 Chambers St., N. Y. 

your family and friends. 

You will notice that only a few sets of the writings of some 
of the authors are to be had, and as these goods are being sold 
for liquidation purposes only, the figures announced are abso- 
lute ; and the books given are. all that we have on hand and 
that we shall have to dispose of. ; 

We do not wish you to send any money when ordering sets 
of books of us. Please use coupon when ordering, designating 
the works of such authors as you desire, and we will send the 
books to you, prepaying all delivery charges. You can retain 
them five days so as to have plenty of time for inspection. If 
you decide to keep them, you are to pay us in accordance with 
the prices and terms offered in this advertisement. If you 
should pot care ates goeing the books tp rgtata them, you may 
return them to us, delivery expenses collect. : * s 

This is an opportunity you should embrace, for it is not R. i Rr yale pang veh omy peste sina oan 
often that fine fs are x old at prices we offer, and since you | them, J will pay you for them in accordance 
do not obligate yourself to purchase the books until you have | the terms offered in this advertisement. 
seen them, you are taking no chance whatsoever. 

Those sending request for inspection for books to be seut to 
them after our stock has been exhausted, we will notify 

romptly. Do not send any money until the goods have been 
livered to you by us, received by you and found satisfactory. 


CORYELL & COMPANY 
61 Chambers St. New York 
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Please send me for my inspection complete set 
of the following authors : 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


45th 
Year 








perous 


The Packard graduate is the best 
Packard advertisement. 


of its former students are now pros- 
business men and women. 


Thousands 








Fourth Ave. and 23d St. 
Phone l0l—18, 
Call, Write, or Phone for Catalogue O. 





Thorough Preparation for Any Line of Business 
DAY AND EVENING. 


ENTER AT ANY TIME 














You 


Inarut? Then get out of it. 


{ you 
to six months. 
I invite my pupils to ask ques- 


tions, with the assurance that 
they will be clearly answered. 





If There’s Any “Go” in You 


Learn atrertcing the new profession ; it’s uncrowded; it pays 
ba $ competent men ane women ore in demand. h 

ully taught by mail for the past two years. : ’ ut ¢ 
They’re all quite willing to do this, because they’re all in good positions, obtained and held because 


They Know the Business 


This course is not taught by ‘* form letters.’’ Every lesson is prepared and corrected by Mr. Helms 
himself, and is accompanied by a letter personally dictated by him. He has no assistants. Conse- 
uently, but two hundred pupils can be taught at one time. 
q re willing to give up about r : 
of the work are not clearly understood, you may be one of the thirty, and you’ll be equipped in four 
Only earnest men and 
no less conscientious in his work. : 
Interested? Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, Room 22, 9 East 16th St., New York 


Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 


Can’t Fail 


‘ e Helms course of ad-writing has been success- 
The graduates, without a single exception, endorse it. 


Only thirty more will be accepted now. 
ree hours a week, and to ask questions about whatever features 


women are wanted in this course. Their instructor will be 











NEW YORK CITY 


e e wT ee 
University Training 
FOR BUSINESS 

s School of C 
Accounting | Accounts and Finance. 
Banki ng New York University 
Brokerage oe rs 

FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1 
THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
Special attention to college preparation. 

A larger staff of teachers and more complete equipment for the 
coming year. Nearly all grades are full, and applications should be 
made promptly. Fall term will open Monday, September 2st. 
Letters may be addressed to 

SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Suferintendent. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and 63d St. 

GH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. Careful preparation 
for all colleges and professional schools. 
NEW SCHOOL BUILDING; enlarged facilities—Gymna- 
sium, Roof Garden, Library, Shops, Laboratories, Studios, etc. ; 
opens October 5, 1903. For catalogues and information regarding 
this as well as the Elementary Department, address 

FRANK A, MANNY, Superintendent, 109 W. 54th St. 











NEW YORE ¢rry 
New York, New York, 315 Riverside Drive and Annex. 


. . : Ideal location. Ex- 
Riverside School for Girls. cotional advan 
tages for those valuing highest standards of scholarship and ex- 
clusive home privileges for their daughters. Special: Music, Art, 
Languages. Travel classes. Mrs. Edith Leila Cooper Hartman. 


The Veltin School for Girls 


College. Preparation, _Number of pupils limited to twelve in each 
class. Fire-Zroof building, thoroughly equipped. 


rest west 74th Street. 
NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


LL.M. and J.-D. Tuition $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. 











Sixty-ninth year opens 
Oct. 1, 1903. Day Classes 
with sessions from 3:30 to 
6p.M. Evening Classes, 





New York, New York, 13 and 15 W. 8th St. ¥ 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


Reopens Wednesday, October seventh. 


DEAF OR PARTLY DEAF 


persons can be taught to follow conversation by the Warren Method 
of Expression Reading (U.S. Patent awarded) by mail or personal 
lessons. Prospectus free. Littie E. WARREN. Prin. 

WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND EXPRESSION READING 
124 E. 28th St., New York. Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Washington. 








Union Theological Seminary 
700 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23d, 1903._ The 

Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the Presi- 

dent’s room at 9:30 a.m. Rooms will be drawn at 2:30r.m. The 

Opening Address, by the President of the Faculty, will be de- 
livered in Adams Chapel Thursday, September 24th, at 4:30 p.m. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 





KRAUS SEMINARY for KINDERGARTNERS 


and Extension Course for Kindergartners and. Teachers. 
Mrs. Kraus-Borwt#, 640 Madison Ave., N.Y. Opens Oct. 1, 1903. 


Miss MARY JEAN MILLER will oven a Kin- 


dergarten and 
Primary Class in the Tuxedo, 637 Madison Ave. (cor. 59th St.), 
October 14, 1903, under the auspices of Mrs. KrAus-BogEt’ 











THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL’ DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK CITY 





CALIFORNIA 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency ™zif*tAr* 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, 


schools, and tamilies. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 





A™=— and Foreign Teachers Agency. Supplies 
Colleges, Schools, and Families with Professors, Teachers, 
‘Tutors, and Governesses resident or visiting, American or Foreign. 


Parents aided in MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 


, f schools. 
choice of schools 23 Union Square, New York City. 


NEW YORK | Day School 





35 Nassau St., 

LAW SCHOOL { Evening School § New York City. 
“ Dwight Method” of instruction. LL.B.in2 years. LL.M. in 
3years. Highstandards. Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHAsg, Dean. 


THE BARNARD CLASSES 


College Preparation and Special Courses for Girls. Address 
Miss OSBORNE 430 West 118th St., Morningside Heights. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Will open October 5, 1903, in its new building, Central Park West 
and 63d St. For information address 109 West 54th St., N. Y. City. 


CLARA de | BERG, A.B., A.M. College and Colum- 


bia University. Three years’ experience in college preparatory 
tutoring. College references. Address 301 West ist Street. 











Graduate of Barnard 





New York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Half hour from New York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Large recreation grounds. | 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 8th Sts., New York City. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL 


No. 167 West 57th St., opp. Carnegie Hall. Normal Training Cl. 
i. Kindergartners. 20th year. Mrs. H. B. ELLIMAN 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


New York, New York, 733 and 735 Madison Ave., cor. 64th St. 
Mrs. Finch’s Classes and Boarding School 
for Girls. 














A school with a college atmosphere. 
Mrs. James WELLs Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day pupils. Regular and Elective Courses. Special 
Music, Art, Literature, and Language. College certificates. Sum- 
mer travel in Europe. Gymnasium. Home care and social recrea- 
tion. Mrs. HELEN M. Scovit.e, 2042 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Chevr. Prof. A. FRABASILIS, D. Philol. 


of the University of Athens (Greece). Lessons and translations in 
E d Oriental Languages. Greek and Latin special studies. 
Iso college work. 142 West 62d St., New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


CautrorntA, Belmont. ; ‘ 
sent its entire first class to 


BELMONT SCHOOL (rox sovs) Harvard, and it has never 
since been without representation there. It is fully accredited at 
our California Universities. A book of views gives a fair idea of 
the attractiveness of our buildings and grounds. 
begins in August. . T. Rep, A.M. (Harvard), 

W. T. Rerp, Jr., Assistant Head Master. 


Mills College & Seminary ‘¢r,Youne California 


Confers degrees and arints diplomas. Seminary Course accredited 
to the Universities and leading Eastern Colleges; rare opportuni- 
ties offered in music, art, and elocution. Thirty-eighth year. Fall 
term opens Aug. 12th, . Write for catalogue to 

Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College, P. O., alif. 

CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES ‘ 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL (casa de Rosas) 


Perfect climate, beautiful home, thorough school. Certificate 
— wpa Coteaes Wellesley Collese, ppeiore Univeraty. 
eopens +s tick K. Parsons, B.A. 
’ . Principals { Jeanne W. DENNEN. 








Also college work. 














The Harvard School (tititary) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. A Classical: and English Boardin, 
Schvol. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, A-:M., Head Master,’ Rel- 
erence, Hon. Wm. P. Frvsg, Pres. Pro Tempore, U. S. Senate. 


CANADA 
ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music and Art. Patronized by 
Premier of Dominion, Premier of Ontario, Minister of Education, 
etc, Pronounced by Governor General ‘* The best of the: kind he 
ad seen in Canada.’’ Catalogue, Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., 
Principal, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


CONNECTICUT 


Black Hall 
School for Boys 


28TH YEAR 


Certificate admits to Amherst, Brown, Williams, and 
other colleges. By a system of individual instruction, 
with recitations in small classes, each boy has the 
special care and drill he needs in addition to the in- 
terest developed by class room work. Practical ph = 
sical training; new gymnasium; large athletic eld, 
running ‘track, etc. Terms, $600. Send for circular. 


CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal 
Black Hall, Connecticut 




















KINDERGARTEN 


The Fannie A. Smith TRAINING SCHOOL 


One and two year courses. 863 La Payette St., Bridgeport, Cond. 





ConneECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


IT IS A BOY’S SALVATION 


ofttimes to receive training in the amenities and respon- 
sibilities of home together with those of the school room. 

HE CuRTIS ScHooL (for 22 boys) offers this in a unique 
degree. Founded by the present management 28 years ago, it 
has grown into a peculiar life which every boy under its roof 
shares and helps to maintain. Well organized home life is a 
great developer of character. 


Our book may reveal many possibilities of school life quite 
beyond your plans or hopes. 


$600. No xew boy taken over 13 years 
of age. A separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S, CURTIS, Principal. 





The Taconic School 


FOR GIRLS, Lakeville, Conn. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


Spode courses. Music, Art, Literature. 
New building. Near beautiful lake in 
the Berkshire Hills. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball, boating. 
Miss Lilian 
Dixon, A.B. 
(Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr). 
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CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 





Connecticut—Norwalk. 


MISS BAIRD’S 
Home School for Girls. 


Receives about thirty-five resident pupils. 

42 miles from New York City. An ideal 

~ environment for study and 

recreation. Broad culture 

and real training of mind, body, 

and manners. Parents ap- 

preciate the motherly interest and 

attention shown their daughters, 

the thorough mental culture, and the 

gains in health and happiness. It is a 

home school in the highest sense. Inter- 

mediate, Academic, and College Prepara- 
tory classes. For catalogue address 


Miss Cornevia F. Bairp, PRINCIPAL, 


The Catharine Aiken 
School for Girls 


Stamford, Conn. Near New York. 


College preparation or academic 
course. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Modern Languages, 
History and Literature. Physi- 
cal, social, moral and mental 


deve lopment. For new catalogue address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A. B. (Wellesley). 








Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


SIXTIETH YEAR 


The fall term will o gpen Thursday, October 1. The school will be 
under the charge of Mrs. RoBERT Porter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter. For circulars and 
other information address Mrs. KEEP, Farmington, Conn. 





N R. NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal of Greenwich Acad- 

emy, Greenwich, Conn., would receive two boys into his home, 

carefully supervising their studies and giving his personal attention 

to their welfare in school and out. Board and tuition $700. Ref- 
erences: Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D.; Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. 

HARTFOR n minations on equai terms. Prac- 
tical training for active pastorate. 


SEMINARY 





Open to, college graduates of all de- 


Specialization in all departments. 
Courses in Missions and oa 
Pedagogy. Year opens Sept. 30, 





New Milford. 
Weantinaug School for Young Boys 


Opens Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. Prepares for 
secondary schools. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. References. 
Send for pamphlet. Rev. FRANK BARNARD Draper, Head Master. 


CONNECTICUT, 





Hillside, Norwalk, Connecticut 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


Thorough instruction. Small classes. Certificate admits to several 
leading colleges. Aim: personal development of the individual 
pupil in all that makes for character and scholarship. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONN. The vext year will begin Thursday, Sept. 24. 1903. 














For Girls 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


College preparatory and elective 

courses. Unusual advantages in 

Music and Languages. Gymna- 
sium, and all outdoor sports. 


The “ Annex” tor girls under four- 
teen is in care of trained nurse. For 
catalogue address 


MRS. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Principal 














Betts Academy 


STAMFORD, CONN. 65th Year 


For full information regarding 


Selected Courses 


Address WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


MANOR SCHOOL 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

College Preparatory. Manual Training without extra charge. 
New Dormitory, handsomely furnished throughout, hot and cold 
water in every room, shower baths, steam heat, electric light. Gym- 
nasium 100 by 50 feet. | Alleys, Billiards, Tennis, Athletic 
Field. Boating and fishing under direction of a master. Write for 
catalogue and “— of photogs aphs. 

OUIS D. MARRIOTT, 


THE KING SCHOOL. 


College or business preparation. 
culture and manual training. 
to Dean of Yale College. 
logue. 





M.A., Head Master. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Attention given to physical 
Special care for young boys. Reters 
Ten boarding pupils. Illustrated cata- 
H. U. KING, Principal. 


Deaf and hard-of-hearing adults can learn 


es 
Lip-Reading at Home 
Easy, — rapid system. Lessons by mail. Results uniformly 
satisfactory. Terms moderate. Send for circular. 
DAVID GREENE, Southington, Conn.( Formerly in New York) 














A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped boarding 


school for fifty boys. New chemical and physical labora- 
tories, class rooms, dining hall and sleeping rooms. 
Heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Hot and 
cold water on every floor and in the best rooms. Thor- 
ough preparation for all leading colleges and technical 
schools. Certificates issued. 7lst year September 8th. 
For catalogue, address. 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 
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Connecticut, Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


The Phelps School for Girls 


College preparatory and special courses 
Address Miss SARA S. PHELPS KELSEY. 
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NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY "Sjithinston D.C. 


ADVANTACES—CHARMING LOCATION, 20 minutes from Washington, 4Suburbs) 
400 feet above the city, 20 trains a day, also electric cais, stations tor both on the grounds ; 
city and country advantages. XIMITY TO WASHINGTON, whose wonder- 
tul educational facilities are offered by no other city.. Libraries, Museums, Departments 
of Government Congress Foreign Legations, O cial and Social Lite, studied carefully. 
EQUABLE CLIMATE, freefirom the rigors of the Northern 
winter, invitin gutduce life, ‘Tennis, Basket Bail, Bowling, Golf, etc. 
COMPL ETE UIPMENT, eleven buildings, mcluding five 
Club Houses and Rte Library, Laboratory, fine Gymnasium, pictur- 
esque grounds. 
Peri) oR SE OF STUDY planned to produce ee women. 
College preparation. Special advantages in Music, Art, and Elocution. 
Dears Science Department. Thirty-three teachers and officers 
A bright cheery 1app griisuc and loving HOME. Health 
MAT?ER OF FIRST CONSIDERATION. Personal 
care. ‘Trained a.4 Abundant table. Every home comfort. Pro- 
motions. de cogent on. ree | rades, not examimations. TRAIN- . 
ING I N CHA iL ING i oven by as mother who Fan, 4 
has 2 ita pv mg SION MADE FOR PLEASURE AND HAPPINESS as well as og “See our calendar 
a Pleasant. Home Happenin 5; menses $30 — Io arly application necessary, 33 States Aes last session. See August 
entury tor pict! Ss S. ntaining pictures of the school and opinions of enthusiastic patrons. 
Address NATIONAL PARK SEMINA RY, P. O. Box 118, Forest Glen, Mad. 














A school for girls and young women located on a beautiful 
estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. Surrounded, 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. Faculty of 
cultured instructors of the highest grade. Enlarged build- 
ing. Elegantly furnished rooms. Refined home life. College 
physician. Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution. Terms $500a year. For catalog address, 
F. MENEFER, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 





CONNECTICUT EUROPE 
ConNECTICUT, Windsor. 


The Campbell School for Girls f¢?3"<5 
lege for women. Regular and Special courses. Music, Art, Lan- School of I ravel 
guages. Particularly attractive home and social life. For circular 

of full information address, A. H. Camppett, A.M., Ph.D. For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months abroad, 
visiting seven countries under university a at usual school 


rates. Principal sails in Soper, Catalog 
DELAWARE Mrs. HELEN 1. SCOTT. Secretary, Dover, N. H. 


Wilmington Military Academy ILLINOIS 


_Ideal and bealthfal logation, weapasen fox College, Covenant h ° . . 
iness. Special care and training for ! 
5 “Send for iliustrated catalog. 4 Sis tan e Unive rsity of Chicago 
ILLIAM H. MORRISON. B.S., Wilmington, Del. 


offers over 275 elementary and college 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA courses in 26 academic subjects by 


mL ine BX meemat As, Seapeee. CORRESPONDENCE 


complete in one year. Students taught the actual construction of 
electrical ingtramente, dynamos. mgrd for Catal trained for good Especiall helpful to teachers and 
positions. ns September end for Catalogue to 
CD . BLISS, Pres’t, Station G, Washington, D. C. those wish ing to prepare for or su 
plement college work. Instruction is 


rsonal. Credit is allowed for col- 








The Thompson-Baldasseroni 























District of Columbia, Washington, Lafayette Square. 
Hamilton Institute. Opposrre raz Waite House. 


. — Se seer eisai Sse “4 e courses successfully completed. 
3ear ing an a’ Ln, or Girls ai t 

ees ands Advantages: Se ek rer onal ork ma begin at any time. For 
j ae BE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. circular address 


District oF Cotumsra, Washingt THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL he “for Girls F Eyeuch theta 


ley Road and 20th St.,Washington,D.C. Mlle.L.M.BouLiany, Prin. peers tts 
MISS BRISTOL’S SCHOOL FOR C'R 


College preparatory, general and special courses. poten Method 


of Singing—produces fine voices where none were s posea to one. ' 
1865 Mintwood Place, Washington, D.C =: . 


maa 


Blois, France vision Ten | } i KEY 10 SUCCESS 

















a Terrasse 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY oe ; 
Comfortable Home. Bay 3 Careful education. Courses \ : ee Is the Dickson School 


by University professo 


. Pure French accent. Ref- Se 5 
erences. ML LLE. PIQUOT, "Ofheer of the Academy, Directrice. of Memory $ Mail Course 
Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. Increases 
GEORGIA b 


usiness = and social prestige by giving an alert, ready po ay 4 
at erat ale we lies ° for names, faces, details of business, study. Develops will, ape 


Bookl . 1 hted I 
SELECT HOME SCHOO 5 a ee rea, Soin ont ate serine ee 
in a for young girls who nged am mild climate, Highest refer- DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 739 The ‘Auditorium, Chicago. 
ences, ess No, » The ook, 
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Science, Music, Art, etc. Completely equipped Gymnasium. 


Beautifully. shaded Campus of 60 acres with Tennis Courts, 
Links and Basket Ball Field. Apply early; forty applicants on the waiting list last year. . 


“ The school for young ladies celebrated throug h- 
out the West, where our mothers and grand- 
mothers were taught—Monticello.”"—Tue Crisis. 


$ Long before the days 

Old Monticello, of which Winston 
Churchill wrote, was famous for sound scholarship 
and influences that developed noble womanhood. 
‘ begins its 66th 

The New Monticello yer sent 24. 
true to the spirit of its founders. It meets the wider 
demands of the present with fine modern buildings 
and a well balanced Course of Study. Depart- 
ments, each in charge of trained specialists, for 
English, Classic and Continental ey 





Address MISS H. N. HASKELL, Principal. 











MONTICELLO SEMINARY, Goprrey, ILLINOIS. 





ILLINOIS 


THE LORING SCHOOL airts 


High Class Roosdtas. and Day School. Certificate ad- 
mits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Baltimore Woman’s 
College. Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. Opens Sept. 30th. 
MRS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal 
2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


Morgan Park Academy 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The fact that it is a department of this University guaran- 

F tees completeness of equipment and exceptional educational 

or opportunity. Situation, outside of city, most favorable for 

boys’ physical and moral development. | For catalogue de- 

Boys scribing modern dormitories, gymnasium, laboratories, 

aeray athletic field, scholarships, and courses, address 
WAYLAND J. CHASE, Dean, Morgan Park, Illinois. 








KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND SEMINARY 


50 a yar. Graduates admitted _on certificate to Wellesley and 
other colleges. Special courses. ‘Fine advantages in Music, Art, 
Elocution, and yee were A delightful church school in the 
heart of the beautiful Blue Grass region. For catalogue address 

Mrs. H. Ortro-PaAcKARD, Principal, Versailles, Ky. 


__ MARYLAND 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Roland Park 


The Baltimore Country School 


FOR GIRLS 


This school is situated in one of the most beautiful suburbs in the 
country, and is 20 minutes by electric cars from Baltimore. There is 
a. large campus and well-equipped buildings, and the home life is 
simpie and natural. Prepares for the leading colleges and is in- 
dorsed by prominent educators. For catalogue apply to 


Miss CorINNE JACKSON 
Miss BERTHA 7 saya } Heads of the School. 

















KENILWORTH HALL 


Boarding School for Girls in Kenilworth 


a beautiful suburb of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruc- 
tion. For Catalogue address 


Mrs. MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth 





MaryLanp, Baltimore, Charles —— Avenue. i 

College for Women and Pre- 
Notre Dame of Md. paratory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburbs of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Girton School airis 


Ideal location in most, beautiful suburb of Chicago. College 
Preparatory, General and_ Special Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley. Send for illustrated Year Book which describes the School. 
Francis Kinc Cooxg, Principal, Winnetka, Illinois. Box 35. 





INDIANA 








Tudor Dall 
School for Girls 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 





Boarding and Day School. College Prevwaratory—General 
Course. Special Courses in Music, Art, Voice Culture. Na- 
tive French and German Teachers. Gymnasium. Bible 
Study in all Departments. Household Science. Send for 
Year Book. 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Pu. B., Principat. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
REV. J. CUMMING SMITH, D. D., Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary 


ANDOVER. 


Begins its 96th year Sept. 16th, 1903 


Inspiring New England historic environment. Student associate 
work in Boston and other city churches. Central location. For 
catalogue, map, and views, fully descriptive of location, buildings, 
courses of study, lectureships, and special facilitie: 


Apply to Prof. Cc. O. DAY. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
A school of the first class fos young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts coi ‘se planned wholly for young 
women adding its specialty of H »usehold Economics. Boston 
Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of household 
practice a decided success. For ca‘alogue, address 
Cc. C. BR AGDON, Principal. 








Massachusetts, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


_,. ,(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary ffemenway.) 
Will begin its fifteenth year September 22, 1903. Number of students 
limited. Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
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WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


RECORD counts for something: In 50 years between four and 
five thousand students have been instructed here, coming from 
every state and territory in the U. S. and 40 foreign countries. 


BACKING counts for something: The present corporation includes 
some of the most prominent citizens of Newton. The list of 
references presents men of international reputation. 


EQUIPMENT counts: The new school house approaches the perfec- 
tion of opportunity. It contains laboratory for sciences, workshop for 
manual training, library, maps and illustrative material, pianos and a 
two manual pipe organ, gymnasium of large area, and a white tile 33ft. 
swimming-tank, that boys and girls find irresistible. The environment 
is beautiful. Opportunities for all sports are abundant. 


TEACHERS count: The teaching ¢force the past year included three Doctors of 
Philosophy. The ratio of regular teachers to pupils was one to five; besides 
this there were 9 special teachers. These facts alone give a tremendous advan- 
tage over the average public or private school. And the teachers know how to 
teach. They fit for any college or scientific school. 


SPIRIT counts: This isa happy school. The atmosphere of culture elevates the 
homes, mutual respect in the school room removes friction, kindness that is not 
weakness anticipates discipline. 


This School is Worth Investigating. 51st year begins Sept. 16, 1903. Boys 
and girls received in separate homes. Send for illustrated circular to 


ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Mitchell’s Military Boys’ School 


BILLERICA, MASS. 





A strictly Se- 
lect Milita 
mi Home School. 

} Kighteen miles 
from . Boston 
B/ and six miles 

from _ Lowell. 
i Fits for busi- 
} ness, technical 


pecial care 
1 and training to 
young boys 7 to 
10. Limited to 
50 boys. $500 
a ae per year. Ex- 
cellent military 
raini f° No day pupils received. No examination for entrance re- 
quired, Only requisite—goed character. All teachers instructors of 
eepertanes | and duates of college. Receives boys from 7 to 16 in- 
clusive. Manua training department thoroughty uipped. Send 
for illustrated booklet. M. {i TCHELL, Prop’r. 











Miss Weeks & Miss Lougee’s 


SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies 


252 MARLBOROUGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


A select school for a limited number of carefully chosen 
day and resident pupils. Instruction thorough. Courses 
elective. Preparation for college when desired. Unusu- 
ally strong faculty in the languages. French, German, 
Spanish, English and Latin. 

Pupils enjoy the privileges of a pleasant, congenial 
home, with suitable opportunities of availing themselves 
of the advantayes in music, art, lectures, theatres and 
social recreations afforded by a city residence. Opens 
October Ist. For Catalogue, address the Principals. 














Boston, Massachusetts, 401 Beacon Street 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel-School 
Kindergarten Normal Classes Preparatory = 


pos -graduate 
Music on kinde en principles. 12t = Catalogue, 
Kddress MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND. SCIENCES 


Admission to the Freshman Class 


Examinations for admission to the Freshman Class of Haryard 
College, and the First-Year Class of the Lawrence Scientific Schoo! 
will be held in Cambridge, from September 21 to 26, 1903. For the 
programme of examinations, the rules governing them, and specimen 
papers, application should be made to Joun G. Haxrt, Secretary, 
6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Admission to the Graduate School 


Graduates of approved colleges and technical schools are admitted 
to the Graduate School without examination. For information con- 
cerning the requirements of residence and study, and the terms of 
admission to candidacy for the degrees of A.M., S.M., Ph.D., and 
S.D., application should be made to the DEAN oF THE GRADUATE 
ScHOOL, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Admission as Special Students, 
or to advanced standing 


Pease who give satisfactory evidence of their ability to pursue 
courses of study under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, may be 
admitted without examination as Special Students in Harvard Col 
lege or the Lawrence Scientific School, or be assigned to whatever 
class in those departments (above the Freshman Class) their previous 
——s may qualify them to enter. Application should be made to 

Joun G. Hart, Secretary, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


BRADFORD 
ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Laura A. Knott, A. M., Prin. 100th year. College pre- 
paratory —— general courses. "Two years’ course for high school 
uates. 2. Art. 25acres. One hour from Boston. Cata- 
Eoarans of views, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mamm 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located in the beautiful town of historic CONCORD. Prepares 
boys for college or scientific school. For circulars address 
THOMAS H. ECHFELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 











MassacuusetTts, Easthampton. a 
<1: : An endowed academy for beys. 
Williston Seminary 62d year begins in September. 
Cottage system. Biological, Physical, and Chemical Laboratories. 
Gymnasium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free. 
JoserH H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. 





Ma ASSACHUSETTS— Boston, 324 Commonwealth Avenue 
THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory course fits for the best colleges. General course 
offers highest advantages in History, Literature, Modern Lan- 
oe ges, Art Study, Music. 22d year be: egins Oct. 7, 1903. The | Misses 
ilmah, Principals. For Prospectus a 
Miss FANNY C. GUILD, Acting Principal. 


MassacuusetTTs, Boston, Room 29, Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq. 
oe of English Speech and Expression 


Enlish, | Normal, Artistic or Professional courses. _Elocution, 
hysical Culture Class and private work included in each 
pam om For circular address Miss MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Prin. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
Resident pupils,$1,000. he Cambridge School 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 2lst year. Gourse ears. 
Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under head t teac er in 
each ent. be pe ay facilities for fitting for 
Harva Hlustrated catalogue. 

















Framingham Training School 


FOR NURSES 

Tenth year: Systematic instruction in Domestic 
Science fin co-operation with State Normal School 
of Household Arts], Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Hospital Nursing, Private Nursing, etc., etc., cov- 
ering a graded course of three years. Model 
laboratory kitchen for scientific ‘instruction in 
cookery le the sick ; Home nursing under charge 
of especial instructor ; Hospital work in conjunction 
with the Framingham Hospital. Fall term begins 


‘October the first. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. A. L. STEWART 
Supervisor 


South Fremiaghem, Mass. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for girls. Cata- 
logue s sent 2 application. 
ONA ANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals 








HE LEE SCHOOL 
0 Channing St. Carta ee LY Principal, 











LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded ve. Fits 
for all colleges, scientific an technical s schools. ei Be 
For year book address H. H. BINGHAM, Principa 
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Worcester Academy 





a eset al 


70th Year Begins 
Sept. 8th, 1903 


A Preparatory School that has realized high educational ideals, training boys to use their powers of observation, concentration, 


and reasoning. We aim not simply to get 


ys into the Universities, but prepare them to do profitable work in col 
school, and business. Facility ot eye and hand is obtained by labo 
and sound health result from compulsory exercise in gymnasium and out-of-door s 
for illustrated catalogue, showing some of the distinctive advantages of Worcester 


, scienti! 
ratory work and manual training. Physical improvement 

rts on the oval and cinder Write 
cademy. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL ciRis 


Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort Hill 
Park. Beautiful grounds devoted to _out- 
door sports. Golf, Tennis, Basket Ball, Field 
ockey. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Welis, and Mt. Holyoke. Each 
pupil a subject of —— care, influence, 
and instruction. For catalogue address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, 
Lowell, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and 
helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 




















Massacuusetts, Greenfield. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Girls 
36th year. Graduate, elective, and college prepara- 
tory courses. Golf, tennis, and basket ball. Illus. 
catalog. Miss Carouine R. Ciark, M.A., Prin. 








Mount Ida School 

for Girls. 
Six miles from Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium and all outdoor sports. 
Address Grorcs F, Jewett, A.B. (Harvard),. 


Newton, Mass. 





WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
Norton, Mass. emine ocated within 30 Sites of Boston.) 
69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903. Endowed college preparatory, with 
advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art and 
music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
brick gymnasium, with resident instructor : tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Catalogue and views on apo 
cation to the President, Rev. SA EL V. COLE, A.M., D.D. 











Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. For catalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


The MacDuffhe School 


FOR GIRLS _ Springfield, Mass. 


Combines the best features of a college preparatory and finish- 
ing school, with exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
work. Unusual facilities in music, art, and domestic science. 
Occupies the beautiful mansion and grounds of the late 
Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 2+ pictures 
on request. Joun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. 
Whittier Home School {plese Preparatory and 


. inf e . Elective courses. Cu 
tured home, exceptional individual instruction to limited number of 
girls. Music, Art, Gymnasium, Golf, Tennis. Catalogue on appli- 
cation. ‘A. B. and W. C. Russet, Principals. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. ;Send for circular. 
Anna M. Goodnow,.A.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


cNoward Seminary 
ee, For Giris and Young Laaies 
Famous for the excellent results it has achie 

for the earnest spirit of its staff of teachers and 
the homelike atmosphere of its school life, 
endowments have made low terms 
$350 to $400 a year. Academic, Co Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 





Military Academy | 


Worcester, Mass. 48th Year, 


(1) A commanding, healthful situation in the residential 
part of the ‘“‘Academic City.” 
(2) Its graduates are found in the best collegiate and 
scientific institutions in America, hence: 
(3) It maintains a high _— of scholarship and an en- 
viable standard of deportment among its pupils. 
4) It combines the best approved methods of milita: 
discipline with (5) the comforts and watchful 
supervision of a wellordered home. (6) Amply 
appointedlaboratories. (7) Wholesomeand 
abundant food. Visitor: The Rt.Rev.ALEX 
H. Vinton, D.D., Springfield. Head 
Master: JosEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 











WABAN SCHOOL W4"iNss. 


A superior preparatory school for boys. we 
J. H. Pittspury, A:M..,. Principal. 


ROCK RIDG:? HALL 


. A..school_for boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
New. gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholarships, A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet. with many 
carefully executed full fP*6 illustrations, sent free on request. 

Dr. &. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


. Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Girls. 18th year. Prepares for any college. General 
course, Special advantages in Music and Elocution. Gymnasium, 
Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. 








DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Combines the best features of the col- 
lege preparatory and finishing schools, 
with special advantages for post-gradu- 
ate work. 

Offers the congenial atmosphere of a 
refined home for a limited number of 
resident pupils. 

For illustrated year book, address 
Miss E. S. IGHTON, 
Miss E,W. FARRAR, =. } Principals 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 








Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, 
Opens Sept. 30. 











MICHIGAN 


Study Law sdme 





Our way of teaching law by mail has pre- “e 
red our students for practice in every 
tate, for success in business and public life. 
The original school, established 13 years, 
Write for catalogue 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


_ 818 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





MINNESOTA 
YOUR BOY’S EDUCATION (imate is 


with other advantages. No school has the invigorating climate of 
Shattuck. Boys seven to twelve years of age in ideal school by 
themselves. Address SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Faribault, Minn. 


GRAHAM HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Zurema A. Ruste =? MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CarrigE F, BARTLETT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 131-193 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. For cata- 
logue, with pamphlet of views, address 
Hartan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire: 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Every influence tends to start a boy right, physically, mor- 
ly, mentally. Courses prepare for opllegs or business life. Cata- 
logue on request. ev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. 
Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





Climate is 




















: New Jersey, Bridgeton 7 r . 
IVY: HALL SCHOOL for Girls 7477,07740°%4h34 


College Feparatory and General Courses. Basket-Ball. Tennis. 
iss SARAH_BEDELL_MACDONALD, A.B. aS 
Miss JANE Corwin Finn, A.B, } Principals. 








HE VAIL-DEANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Prep- 

_ aration tor college by a_corps of teachers representing the 
leading institutions. Endorsed by President of Vassar and Dean 
of Barnard. Attractive home and social life. Limited number of 
pupils insures individual care. Advantages of New York. For 
catalogue address Laura A, VAIL, Principal, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Jersey— 
Military Academy 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


$400 per year. Experienced teachers assure thorongh and 
quick preparation for college or business. Handsome 
buildings, newly refitted and provided 
with all modern improvements. 
Gymnasium. New manu- 
»., al training department 
RS Healthful location. 
42 miles from New 
; 6 York, 12 miles from 
Lakewood near the 
pines. A _ visit re- 
= - % quested. Circular 
' 7 ¥ upon application. 
COL. ©. J. WRIGHT, A. M., 
WALTER HEWETSON, A. B., } P¥incipals. 


FREEHOLD 
ror Military School 


YOUNG — Homeschool. Thorough instruction. Small classes. 
Military training and discipline, but not of a reforma- 
BOYS tory, nature. or Canty apm ony sooner oo 
thliet rts. e prepare for any college, 
9 to 17 five vRcRMcles. For ilidstrated catalogue address 
MAJOR DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 
NEW JERSE Y—Montclair, fourteen miles from New York 
Cloverside School for Girls 


Early application necessary. a 
Address MISS E,TIMLOW, 























= we we et ree 
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NEW JERSEY 





NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 


* e A high-grade college 
Peddie Institute. yy: svi 
for both sexes. Also 
prepares for Law and Medical Schools. Classical, Scientific, and 
English courses. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A 
separate business course, with stenography and typewriting. Mag- 
nificent buildings, chemical and physical laboratories, gymnasium, 
athletic field, and cinder track. 36th year opens September 16th. 
Catalogue free on application. 
R. W. SWETLAND, A.B., Principal. 


MONTCLAIR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Just enough of the military life to reap its physical benefits, and to 
promote a spirit of obedience and respect for authority. Boys are 
not treated collectively—the aim is towards the highest attainments 
of the individual in his preparation for college or business life, 
Large gymnasium. Every provision for outdoor sports. Healthful 
location. U.S. Army officer detailed. For catalogue, address 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M. Walden Pi., Montclair, N. J. 





SUMMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J. 


FOR BOYS. A jimited number of resident pupils received into 
the Babe Ys family. -Home comforts and refinements .combined 
with firm diecipiine. JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 


NEW YORK 


The Wells School: For Girls 


Offers thorough training for all the leading women’s colleges. Also 
a strong General Course of Study. Attractive an ee thtul outdoor 
life. For illustrated ah abe address Miss ANNA R. GOLDSMITH, 
A B., Principal, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


THE DOOLITTLE SCHOOL 


For Children of Retarded Mental Development 

















Wonderfully successful in enlarging physical and mental powers 
of defectives. Calisthenics, military drill, sloyd; usual school 
studies and music, according to capacit P Comfortable home, 
spacious grounds, ample facilities, or particulars addresg 
Miss Sophia A. Doolittle, 82 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 








TRINITY SCHOOL (Inc.) MORRISTOWN, 


A Perfect system of Individual Inetrection, makin, avancement 
rapid and sett. THOROUGH INSTR CTION_ IN 
HORSEMANSHI P. (U.S. Cavalry regulations.) aoe ** set- 
ting-up’’ drill, Al) outdoor sports. For Catalogue ire 
Rev. W. H.C. LYLBURN. 





Miss Dana’s School for Girls 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. (Suburban to New York.) Ex- 
ceptionally broad curriculum. Certificate admits to four leading col- 
leges. Musicand Art. Resident pupils, $900. Catalogue on request. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 


Miss Townsend’s School %",, S's 


Academic and 
special courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and 
other colleges. Pleasant home for a limited number of pupils. 











HE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Binghamton, N. ¥.—Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School 
for Girls. Special and regular courses. Preparation J - College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JAN HYDE, 


: 15 BOYS 
Clinton CLINTON, N. Y. 
Preparatory (miles rom Urea 
School 


Boys 10 to 14 at time of 
entrance preferred. 
Primary, Academic, and College Pre paratory studies. Beautiful 
am. 10 acres, 6 teachers ei pesto core. influence, and instruc- 
ELER, A.M.,. Principal. 
ae BisHop OE Th tease WHITEHEAD, OUR 
CoLLEGE’ PRESIDENTS. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY New Brunswick, 


Founded 1784. Year begins Sept. 22, 1903. Definite training for 
the ministry. B.D. and P.G. courses, ‘Special facilities for mission 
study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes. Gymnasium. Dormi- 
tory. Open toall denominations. Canalo cue ry AS Ea 

Wa das ‘I’, Secretary. 


Miss Beard’s Home School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. 112, 118, and 124 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY (Near New York City) 








An ‘bodys mind school which strives to give girls the best training 
er, Gratannes in_ Wellesley, Vassar, 
Mawr. Certificate rights Extensive grounds. 
ymnasium, a“ Sees YS Year Boo cand views on application. 
OODMAN PAUL, Principal. 
Hamilton W. "Mabie. LL. ve Pres. hoard of Trustees. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


young women and girls. 46th year. September 22d. For 
pre oe catalogue, address 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., Pres., Fort Edward, New York. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. 40 min. from N. Y. 
Faculty of thirteen specialists. Thirteenth year begins October, 1903. 


LARCHMONT MANOR SCHOOL 


LARCHMONT MANOR, N. WY. 
An ideal location, eighteen miles from New York. An excellent 
school with home influence. ‘Two or three more girls can be taken 
as $y boarding pupils. ustrated booklet sent on r 


Mary E Hurt. Address HULL AND HUNTINGION, 
Grace HuNTINGTON. 











New York, Ludlow-on-Hudson School from New York). 


Ingleside French-English Schoo 
An ideal home school for ten girls. Gonmualen nol elective courses, 
Girls are taught to support themselves in case of need. -Excepe 


tional advantages. — Highest New York references, 
Entrance any time. ME. DE LinELie-Cooper, Principal. 


New York. Mount Vernon. 25 minutes from N. Y. City. 


The Lockwood Collegiate School 


for Girls. Beautiful suburban home with all the advantages of 
the Metropolis, Thorough instruction in = moniyees, and art. 
Certificate received at Vassar, Wellesley, and. er colleges. i 
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CINCINNATI ‘CONSE NSERVATORY of MUSIC 
: ; we Miss Clara Baur, 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the~ 
Leading Musicians and Artists 

MUSIC 


Recstion ideal with respect to home comfort —— surround- 
ings 

dings devoted to music in America. 
dents may enter at any time. For illustrated Catalogue, address 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Directress. 
Foremost 


ELOCUTION LANGUAGES 


The handsomest and most com 


ay and resident stu- 


MISS CLARA BAUR 





Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








NEW YORK 


Nyack 





NYACK ON HUDSON,N.Y. 
29 miles from New York City. 


A SELECT MILITARY 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 

Address 

The SUPERINTENDENT. 


Military 





Academy 


New Yorx—Nyack-on-Hudson. 


Mrs, Salisbury’s Home School for Girls 


Twenty-first year. Limited number secures the advantages of 
home life and individual instruction. Prepares for college or social 
life. Annex for younger girls. Terms $500. For circulars and 
references address Mrs. IMOGENE SALISBURY. 











‘Stone Upon Stone” 


fe not on only the translation of its name, 
bes the thorough, and na 7 

a Sy building of character and 

pe = ue ce - tt on given 


‘ The  Deaininn 


School for Girls [Sxburbe",t 


ii Special attention given to the i 


NEW YORK 


THE MISSES METCALF’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Tarrytown, N. Y. College preparation. Physical Cult 
Fenelk, TachebSat, -theapons Gestentoer — 








New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Irving Institute, Non-Military 
Fall term, Sept. 23d. J. M. Furman, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. Milita cm 
i t 4 
Riverview Academy eer pe se Bae 


pe gecomplianhed man. Classical, Scientific, and Pusiness Courses, 
Army Officer. 68th year. Bat catale ue addres 
SBEE- A. M. Principal. 


LYNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


A Home School for Girls. Vassar Preparation a specialty 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


aereenen HALL SCHOOL Vassar Preparation 
noes, A. Weelbasky POUGHKEEPSIE, N. N. Y. 


Elles Clizbe Bartlett 
Rye, New York. 
Rye Seminary For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE. The Misses STOWE. 














grace, dignity and refinement of bearing ro | 

manner. Prepares for college. Certificate admits to 

leading colleges, Also academic course with advanced 

courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped gymnasium. 

36th year. Year book with views of the school on application. 
Hiss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossi the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Sean. 
a 

















New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
Founded as the war of 1812 closed, still maintains its honest and honor- 
able record of nearly acentury. For its year book. which you will 
like. address CHARLES FREDERICK*Brusi!E£, Principal. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy Pe¢kskill, 


Excellent instruction by experienced ponchens ; $ individual, if eet 


without extra charge; thorou: es quick pre aratios Sl 
colicen or business: $400 per year. igh am ORY NG 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 70thyear. Prepares for College, 
Government Academies, and business. S. Army officer detailed. 
Gymnasium. Athletics. For catalogue address The Principals. 


OSITIONS siztsnstcvScenies 


of EAST MAN’S complete 
Pete Sod prtind —— aes. > 
8 on by mail or xpenses low. 
No vacation. Send for Free eaiato 


C. C. GAINES, Box 
or 119 West 125th § 











Sons 
oughkee N.Y. 
treet, Pan Toy Y- ig 


Miss C. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 
THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown - on - Hudson, 
N. Y. An ideal school. Ad- 
vantages of N. Yy, City. All de- 
partments. Spetial courses in 
Art, Music, Literature, Lan- 
guages, etc. For illustrated cir- 
cular Y, address 

Miss C, E. Mason, LL.M. 











OHIO 





College Hill, 


Ohio Military Institute orcis.c"o 


Ideal school and home. oe ae te nn in health and vigor 
specially marked. Illustrated catalogue. 


Rev. John Hugh Ely, A.M., Regent. 





CincinnaT1, Onto, Lenox Place, Avondale. 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls 


Home and Day School. Limited in numbers. Preparatory and 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, 
History and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. Address 

Mrs. Emma P, SmitH MILuer, or Miss E. Loutse Parny, A.M. 

For 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School for. 


An attractive home department for_a limited number of resident. 
pupils. Fits for the best colleges. Special advantages in_Music, 
rt, and Languages. G. K. SAntporouey, Ph.D., Regent. 
Miss E. A. Ery, A.M., » Principal, Miss M. F. Smitu, Associate 
Principal. vanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 








Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day School 


College preparatcry and general courses. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environment. Sixty acres 
of grounds. golf links and complete gymnasium. Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Flexible two years’ business course. 
80th vear. Cc. N. WYANT, Regent, Gambier, Ohio. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 
Vist year begins September 23d, 1903 
Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare a any 
gollege or scientific yon A New courses > mms and a y 
ew gymnasium. es reasonable. For catalogue ly 6 
Ty FIsHER PECK, Principal, Box F 55, Oberlin, *Bhio. 
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Kindergarten Training 
Best instruction—Lectures from Professors of Oberlin College— 

Litera a" oa advantages—Charges moderate. 10th year 

begins Sept. ‘or catalogue address 

SECRETARY Teor KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PEennsyLvaniA, Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY aikts 


Founded 1749. Address J. Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School <i2is 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Within 12 years 166 pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College trom this school. Diploma given in General and Col- 
e Preparatory Courses. . Fine fireproof stone building. -25 acres 
olben utilul ounds. For circular age dress the Secretary 
ORENGE BALDWIN. Ph... Principal 
JANE . BROWNELL. A.M., Associate Principal 


Drawer H. 














Pennsylvania 
Military College 


Chester, Pa. 
42nd Year begins September 16th. 
ees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Anillery, Cavalry. 
“A nny School of the best type tnx 
espect.”—WAR DEPT. 
Catalogues 8 of C Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt. President. 





Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys. 30 minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
James L. Patterson, Head Master. 














Haverford 
Grammar School 


llege age Bao oan Se joys. Nine miles 


= Philadel 
ful, refined. “ B 
influence of a home. 


‘ul, health- 
Bebool om hasizing the best 
umbers limited to secure the 
best siviceel development. Equipment complete 
and thoroughly modern. New —— 1 Ath- 
letic Sh ed. Mn P ool 8 Gymnasi Its 
mates a thealumniof all the leading colleges. 
4 ts prominence all pepgenes of athletics “due to 4 
superb natural ies for out-door sports, a’ 
We poles ot rovidin g for every boy the moarthecah 
Ps cal r staif supervision. A school 
hus - a to give the dest at an — cannot offer 
~ Same, but merits the caref tion of 
xs tfal porns. Vacancies are ‘fied the 
list. Illustrated circular on application. 


CHARLES 8, CROSMAN, Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 











Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A co-educational school, cottage system, 
with separate cottages for boys and girls. 


The excellent educational work, the privileges extended 
to students by Swarthmore College, the beauty of its loca- 
tion and surroundings, the fine gymnasium, running track, 
athletic field, and the comfortable home life of students, 
explain the remarkable success of this school. 16 of last 
year’s graduates were enrolled at college. 

The terms are moderate, and as but few vacancies exist 
new s‘udents are requested tu register early. A visit to the 
school is usually convincing to those in doubt. 


Illustrated catalogue and athletic circular sent on request. 
Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal, Swarthmore, Pa. 














OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
Mr. Jay Cook’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. EAsTMAN. Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls. 2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey Pl., Phila., Pa. 32d 
year. Fall term begins October Ist, 1903. College preparatory. 


HE EDUCATIONAL CLUB of PHILADELPHIA 
solicits the patronage of schools of all faces requiring the 
services of teachers and tutors of superior qualifications 
S. E. Corner 13th and I pao Philadelphia. 


The Stevens School [FO Gltté 


35th year. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Experienced teachers. Attract- 
ive me life. Gymnasium. Tele ephone. Address for circulars, 
MRS. J. F. DRIPPS, n., 211 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Phila. , Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 822 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 


27th season. Offers ‘all facilities for a thorough musical educz- 
tion. 40artist teachers employed. For catalogue, apply to 
Ricuarp C. ScuirMer, Director. 








Maplewood, Concordville, Pa, {bors prepared for 


Gymnasium, Athletic field. Former students now successful busi- 
ness men, doctors, lawyers, legislators, etc. One in U.S. Senate. 





PENNSYLVANIA Germantcwn, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
For Girls. Highest attain- 

ments in scholarship. Attractive home and social life. Golf, ten- 

nis, basket-ball. Mrs. THEopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 





Pennsylvania—Overbrook. 


for girls, in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Delightful 
home, modern bui ding recently enlarged, gollege preparatory and 
special courses. musica lepartment, out sports. Develops 
character, mind, and body. Miss S. J. SAYWARD, Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 


s For Girls. 
Marshall Seminary Academic and Music Depart- 
ments. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal location 
Comfortable and cultured home life. For particulars and illustrated 
circulars, address Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 


ARMITAGE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


WAYNE, PA. 

Main line P. R. R., near Philadelphia. Tuition $550. Health- 
ful location, pure water, extensive grounds, thorough instruction. 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 

Special advantages in Music and Art, For ilustrated year 
book address The Secretary, 











The Outlook 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


WAYNE, PA. (14. Miles from Philadelphia) 
Forty_years successful in preparing boys for college or for busi- 
ness. Cuetal sndsoidual instruction. » Buildings all —~ j last year, 
30 acres for all sports. G mnasium, with ewimmi 
CHA "ARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M,, 





cadmaster. 





The Darlington Seminary 4 high-grade school 
for girls. Convenient to 

New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. Courses: Collegiate, 
Corservatory, Art, Special. Athletics. ‘Location -ideal. $210 per 
ue. Superior opportunities at moderate-cost. “Send for catalogue. 
. P. Bykg, Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres., West Chester, Pa. 


A Home School for Mentally Retarded and Nerv- 
The Beeches ous Children. Twel elve miles east of Harrisb' mh 
‘a 
or E. 





io particulars address Miss EpitH E. SHAFFER, Princip 
. B. SHAFFER, M.D., West Hanover, Dauphin Co.. Pa. 


BHODE -ISLAND 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded by Friends over a.century ago: but open § to all denomi- 
nations. Endowed. 280 pupils poe Ae boys and girls. Idealcom- 
bination of school and home life. $350.a year. Catalogue. 
AvuGusTINE Jones, LL.B., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


TENNESSEE 














i66 
NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sjonn Presi 
JOHN PRESLAND 

ConTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a hundred years 
ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an accomplished fact.—The 
Inspiration and Interpretation of the Word of God.—The Tri-Une 
God: How to understand the Divine Trinity without dividing the 
Divine Unity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
_Lord Jesus Christ save Man?—The Resurrection: How and When 
do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, and How is 
Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 

Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


THE WIND TRUST 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, in his forcible Introduc- 
tion to ‘* The Wind Trust,’’ the great economic satire of the 
present time, writes: Do not give away a birthright. I think 
this interesting story will open the eyes of readers to the 
dangers of such ge satarodiy by the People to great 
corporations. ‘* The Trust: a Possible Prophecy,’’ 
by JOHN SNY DER. g rt 4 printed. Ten cents, 
JAMES H. WEst Co., publishers, 79 Milk St., Boston, 








Ward Seminary *%.%cun? 42ze= 


} oy year begins Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 

300 to $500. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Wo oman’s College. 
an 30. Patronage 37th year 22 states. Mild, equable climate. 
For Catalogue H address J. D. BLANTON, President, P. O. Box 4. 


VIRGINIA 





GEORGE N. MORANG & CO., Ltd.,. of To- 
ronto, have the exclusive agency in Canada for 
the books published by the Outlook Company. 





Danville Military Institute 


Southern Virginia 

A high-grade preparatory school 
for high-minded boys and young 
men. Fire-proof buildings, comfort- 
able quarters, pure water. Military 
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Accusations against of- 
ficials in Indian Terri- 
tory have been added 
this week to those already made. Many 
of the statements, however, are qualified 
by the words “ it is said” and the like. 
The letter of Mr. Brosius, summarized 
in The Outlook last week, remains the 
most specific description of the state of 
affairs that has yet been made public. 
Still, some of these accusations relate to 
transactions which, if untrue, could easily 
be disproved. For instance, it is asserted 
that the offices of one of the land com- 
panies are in the same building with 
those of the Dawes Commission, and 
indeed in the same rooms formerly 
occupied by the Commission ; and that 
Indians who desire to deal with the 
Dawes Commission walk into these of- 
fices, transact their business, and depart 
unaware that they have disposed of 
their lands to a company whose purpose 
it is to make all the money it can out of 
the Indians’ possessions; and yet among 
the directors of this company are, it is 
declared, Government officials appointed 
to protect the Indians’ rights. Members 
of the Dawes Commission have written 
to. Secretary Hitchcock declaring that 
“a work unparalleled in the history of 
civilization . . . is threatened by fanati- 
cal reports and questionable journal- 
ism,” and asking for an investigation. 
Secretary Hitchcock has replied that 
their request “has been anticipated,” 
and that “ arrangements are in progress 
which will be consummated with the 
least possible delay.” The announce- 
ment also comes from the Department 
of Justice that the acts of its officials in 
Indian Territory are to be scrutinized. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
methods of dealing with the Indians in 
the distribution of their lands will be 
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thoroughly investigated and that wrong- 
doers will be given short shrift. 
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On Thursday of last 
week the Democratic 
primaries in Mississippi 
resulted in the choice of Vardaman, the 
reactionary candidate for nominee as 
Governor, by a majority of about four 
thousand. His opponent, Judge Critz, 
had until afew days before the primaries 
the better chance for election; but then 
there appeared a canard that his. elec- 
tion was favored by President Roosevelt, 
and there were enough simple-minded 
Mississippi Democrats to believe it and 
turn the scales against him. Vardaman 
has been going up and down the State 
indulging in personal revilings of the 
President, and has dared even _ to 
venture a low jest about a Southern 
woman. Apparently a majority of Mis- 
sissippi Democrats are not sensitive to 
indignities toward Southern womanhood 
when they are indulged in by one of 
their own number. Vardaman, too, has 
been furious in his contempt for the 
negroes of his State; he has advocated 
hotly the withholding from the colored 
race of all public schools except those 
that can be supported by small taxes paid 
by colored men themselves. . Apparently 
the majority of Democratic voters are 
willing to injure their own State—for 
the proposition to keep a majority of its 
inhabitants in ignorance is a proposition 
to injure the State as a whole—under the 
curious idea that thereby they assert 
their own superiority. Of all the citizens 
in this country, those most disheartened 
at this result.will be among Mississippi 
Democrats themselves. Governor Lon- 
gino, an enlightened, able man, has been 
defeated for the United States Senate 
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by Senator Money, a hard, implacable 
contemner of the negroes; and now Judge 
Critz,a man who stands for humane and 
intelligent dealings with the black race, 
has been defeated by a vulgar dema- 
gogue. It looks as if Mississippi had 
decided, temporarily at least, to make 
of itself a promoter of ignorance and 
illiteracy, and no one can deplore this 
so much as loyal Mississippians. | For- 
tunately, the State Constitution stands 
in the way of Vardaman’s policy, as well 
as the enlightened public sentiment of 
the whole South. 


Next to the Democratic 


The Democratic 
Conventions 


primaries in Mississippi 
last week, the most im- 
portant political events were the Demo- 
cratic conventions in Ohio and Ne- 
braska. In Nebraska it was known in 
advance that the Democratic Conven- 
tion would be dominated by Mr. Bryan, 
and would favor fusion with the Popu- 
lists, but the attitude of the Populist 
Convention, assembled at the same 
time in another city, was in doubt, as 
ex-Senator Allen, the Populist leader, had 
recently signed a declaration against 
continued fusion with the Democrats. 
In both conventions, however, Mr. 
Bryan’s programme was accepted almost 
unanimously, and the two parties enter 
another campaign with a single ticket. 
In Ohio the close contest between the 
radical and conservative factions of the 
Democratic party, led respectively by 
Mayor Johnson and Mr. Zimmerman, 
was settled in favor of the former by a 
series of decisions for his side wherever 
two sets of delegates claimed seats in 
the Convention. Mayor Johnson was 
then nominated for Governor by accla- 
mation, and a platform was adopted 
indorsing Mr. Bryan’s programme on 
all National issues and Mayor Johnson’s 
on all State issues. 
however, that in reaffirming the Kansas 
City platform the Convention merely 
denounced “financial monopoly,”  in- 
stead of demanding the restoration of 
silver to the currency. On the ques- 
tions of imperialism, trusts, tariff, and 
the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors, its reaffirmation of the Kansas City 
platform was specific and unqualified. 


It was noteworthy,. 
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A separate resolution was incorporated 
in the platform inviting Mr. Bryan to 
take part in the Ohio campaign. On 
State issues the platform demanded the 
equal taxation of corporate property, 
home rule for cities, and the public 
ownership of municipal monopolies. For 
United States Senator, in the event of 
the election of a Democratic Legis- 
lature, the Convention named John H. 
Clarke, of Cleveland, a leading Gold 
Democrat in the campaign of 1896, 
This nomination was bitterly opposed 
by the extreme silver men, but was 
finally accepted through Mr. Johnson’s 
influence. It was a Johnson conven- 
tion, and is certain to be followed by 
a vehement Johnson and anti-Johnson 
campaign. 

) : 

The Georgia Legis- 
lature has defied the 
rising public senti- 
ment against the exploitation of child 
labor in factories by defeating the very 
moderate bill urged by the reformers. 
By reason of this adverse action Georgia 
holds the unenviable position of being 
the only manufacturing State in the 
South without a child labor law—the 
recent agitation having brought Virginia, 
the two Carolinas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, Tennessee, and Kentucky all in 
line for restriction. The commercial 
majority in the Georgia Legislature evi- 
dently feels that its course. requires 
apologies, and it has offered an interest- 
ing variety. One of the most noteworthy 
is that the defeated bill, which had been 
eloquently championed by the Hon. 
Thomas E. Watson, the Populist leader, 
was really a Populist measure, and there- 
fore had been rejected by the Democratic 
Legislature. For a Democratic Legisla 
ture to reject any measure because of 
prior Populist indorsement is certainly 
a, droll proceeding, of which none but a 
Rip Van Winkle who had been asleep 
since 1896 could fail to see the humor. 
Another excuse only less futile is 
that the child labor bill was urged 
by the trades-unions as their measure, 
and therefore was rejected as class 
legislation. This excuse does indeed 
call attention to the lack of diplomacy. 
and also of disinterestedness shown by 
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the labor unions in their support of the 
reform. Like many other societies, they 
seemed more anxious that their organi- 
zation should get the credit of the legis- 
lation than that the legislation should 
be secured. But certainly it is a little 
incongruous that Legislatures which pass 
bills to further manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and farming interests at the in- 
stance of manufacturers’, merchants’, 
and farmers’ organizations, should refuse 
to pass an act to protect the children of 
wage-earners because the organizations 
representing the wage-earners demand it. 
The third noteworthy apology offered by 
the Legislature for its rejection of the 
child labor bill urged by the reformers 
has been the passage of a bill urged by 
no one—and combated by no one— 
decreeing heavy penalties against idle 
fathers who permit themselves to be 
supported by their little children. Of 
this statute a Southern correspondent 
aptly says: 

This law was passed to placate the con- 
science of the State. It is very well as far 
as it goes, but I personally regard it as a 
“fake” pure and simple, - _ 

1. It is itself a confession that a child 
labor law is necessary. 

2. It crudely and ostentatiously attempts 
to meet this necessity by throwing the odium 
upon the poor parent rather than on the 
mills. 

3. The law is so loosely framed that it can 
do little real good. It will hardly be seri- 
ously applied, but if itis applied and if parents 
are imprisoned or heavily fined, its economic 
effect must be more child labor rather than 
less—inasmuch as the burden of need in 
the family will be sharply increased. 

There should certainly be condemnation 

of the faithless parent, but the mills—in 
many cases—have been conscious and delib- 
erate parties to their faithlessness. Their 
defeat of a child labor law and their attempt 
now to throw the burden of responsibility 
weeny upon the fathers and mothers in a 
singularly ignorant and helpless class of 
operatives is ignoble. 
Such legislation is so clearly a make- 
shift that its passage cannot long delay 
the adoption of the measure demanded 
by the public conscience of all advanced 
communities. 


soar eos Apart from the ac- 
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extortion, and the decision of Judge 
Gray mainly in favor of the Alabama 
miners in the arbitration case submitted 
to him as umpire, the most interesting 
labor news of the past fortnight has 
related to the new form of alliance 
between employers and employed re- 
cently brought to light in Chicago. This 
alliance—or “ conspiracy” as it is natu- 
rally termed by some of its victims— 
has grown out of agreements between 
employers’ unions and labor unions in 
various trades. In these agreements 
the employers’ union agrees not to hire 
any men not connected with the labor 
union, and the labor union on its side 
agrees not to work for any employer 
not connected with the employers’ union. 
Under these agreements the employers 
advance the men’s wages, and through 
them are enabled to advance prices to 
the public, as they are all assured that 
their competitors are paying as much 
more for labor as they are. But the 
advance in prices has not stopped at 
this point. The employers’ union, being 
secured against outside competition by 
its contract with the labor union, has 
in some instances. set to work to put 
a stop to competition among its mem- 
bers. Among the roofers, for example, 
according to a statement recently made 
by one of their number, the employers’ 
association finally went to the extreme 
jength of determining by lot which one 
of their number should put in the lowest 
bid for work offered. “The man who 
won would set his price, add enough to 
give those in the pool a big share of the 
spoils, and then add five per cent. more 
so as to enable the association to build 
up a general fund.” Of course such 
conspiracies have been frequent where 
the public has let contracts and the 
number of probable bidders has been 
limited, but such a comprehensive con- 
spiracy against private bidders is prac- 
tically without precedent. The Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, accord- 
ing to the charges recently filed against 
them in a suit for $100,000 damages 
brought by an aggrieved contractor, has 
even gone so far as to abet the use of 
intimidation to prevent employers not in 
the Association from securing employees. 
Of course such charges must be taken 
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with allowance, but the fact remains.that 
these associations through their contracts 
with the unions are really able to exclude 
outside competition, and within a certain 
range fix what percentage of profit the 
association must. get on all work done 
by its members. The whole chapter 
further enforces the lesson that the priv- 
ilege of combination on the part of cap- 
italists, on the part of laborers, and on 
the part of capitalists with laborers, 
must be carefully guarded by law and 
by alert public sentiment, or the public 
is sure to be victimized. 


® 


If there were any doubt 
as to whether complete 
harmony. in regard to 
the policy of the United States in the 
Philippines exists between President 
Roosevelt, Governor Taft, who is to sue- 
ceed Mr. Root as Secretary of War, and 
the new Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippines, General Luke E. Wright, that 
doubt would be instantly dispelled by 
reading the utterances of General Wright 
at.a banquet held in his honor at Mem- 
phis last November. Apart from this, 
it would seem an absurdity on the face 
of it that such a disagreement of policy 
should exist, as there is no law or cus- 
tom requiring the promotion of a Vice- 
Governor to the office of Governor-Gen- 
eral, and.it might reasonably be supposed 
that the President would select for that 
important office a man whose views 
agreed substantially with his own. But 
as some newspapers have professed to 
see in the selection of General Wright a 
concession to that sentiment in the Phil- 
ippines which would disregard the inter- 
ests of the natives and. would prefer 
more of the military and less of the civil 
element in the government, it may be 
worth while to recall the fact that Gen- 
eral Wright long ago took strong and 
positive positions on these subjects. 
Thus, in the speech above referred to— 
an address which we may next week 
present to our readers in full—General 
Wright expressed full approval of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s belief that in inaugu- 
rating a scheme of government it should 
be assumed that “ however inexperienced 
and unfit the Filipino people then were 
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to govern themselves, they: could by 
education and proper guidance in time 
probably become fit,” and that from the 
beginning they should have “such a 
share in the government as they were 
capable of undertaking, that share to be 
increased from time to time as might be 
warranted by experience.” Of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s instructions to the first Civil 
Commission—instructions which Gen- 
eral Wright said he understood were 
actually drafted by Secretary Root— 
General Wright says : 


So far as could be done by precept and 
injunction, Mr. McKinley sought to estab- 
lish government in the Philippines primarily 
for the benefit of the Filipino people them- 
selves. These instructions were an appeal 
to their intelligence and confidence. No 
Filipino could read this message of good 
will without a sentiment of thankfulness for 
the future it promised. No American could 
read it without an increased admiration and 
affection for the President and his great 
War Secretary, and a firm purpose to deal 
justly with this long-suffering and unfortu- 
nate people, so suddenly placed in our hands 
by a strange providence. This document 
will take rank as a classic among state 
papers, and is worthy of comparison with 
the best productions of American states- 
manship. To the Commission it was not 
only chart and compass, but an inspiration 
impelling their best efforts. 


It is interesting also to note that in this 
same address General Wright declared 
positively that the alleged friction be- 
tween the military and civil authorities 
had been greatly exaggerated, and, 
“speaking broadly, had no real exist- 
ence.” The fact that Governor Wright 
has been in National political matters a 
Democrat is an assurance, if such.assure 
ance were needed, that the policy of 
absolute non-partisanship in the govern- 
ment of our insular possessions is para- 
mount. General Wright has a long and 
honorable record for executive service 
and for ability in the legal profession. 
He was for eight years Attorney-General 
in his native State, Tennessee, was later 
made a member of the Philippine Com- 
mission, and his personal force and 
administrative skill soon led to his 
appointment as Vice-Governor-General 
under Judge Taft. While the latter was 
in this country and in Rome, General 
Wright was the Acting Governor, and 
his conduct in that position was entirely 
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acceptable alike to the Americans in the 
Philippines and to the Filipinos them- 
selves. 
& 

On Thursday of last week 
the daily express from 
Budapest to Constanti- 
nople was blown up twenty-five miles 
south of Adrianople. Seven persons 
were killed and fifteen injured. The 
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Insurrection 


cars were ruined by dynamite bombs, 
perhaps thrown by revolutionists who 


traveled on the train. This is the first 
fruit of the notice served week before 
last on all railway companies with lines 
running ‘through the Balkans that the 
rebels would blow up trains as one 
feature of their campaign against the 
Sultan. The railway companies were 
urged by the revolutionists to discon- 
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tinue carrying passengers; it now re- 
mains to be seen whether this additional 
and terrible warning will have any effect. 
In Adrianople itself a massacre of Chris- 
tians has taken place; and at twenty 
places throughout the vilayet or district 
fighting is reported to have occurred, 
with heavy loss on both sides. In 
the western districts also fighting con- 
tinues; the additional information which 
has now come to hand concerning the 
capture of Krushevo would indicate that 
the treachery, pillage, and murder of the 
revolutionists were quite as horrible as 
any ever perpetrated by the Turks. The 
revolutionists are now fighting the Turk 
with his own weapon; there can be 
little to choose between the opposing 
forces so far as methods are concerned. 
The excitement in Bulgaria and Servia 
is increasing. In both lands a general 
feeling exists that the time has come for 
national expansion—that is to say, that, if 
Bulgaria becomes the protector of Mace- 
donia, Servia shall become the protector 
of the mountainous region across its own 
border. The Sultan is not unmindful 
of the critical condition of his empire in 
Europe. He has called to the colors all 
of the remaining reserves, thus bringing 
the total of his army in Macedonia to 
almost double the force utilized in the 
Greco-Turkish war. The question now 
is, Can he keep his troops from further 
fearful excesses? The sky has thus 
grown blacker week by week in Mace- 
donia. It may be that, through horrible 
savagery on both sides, the Macedonians 
may obtain that autonomy promised 
to them by treaty in 1887. Let us hope 
so; for without it there can be seem- 
ingly no peace in the Balkans, and any 
unrest there must necessarily be a men- 
ace to all Europe. 


@ 


Theenforcement of the new 
Education Act in England 
shows that the “ passive 
resistance” to it, described in Mr. 
Horne’s recent article in The Outlook, 
is not confined to the Nonconformists. 
Several members of the Established 
Church appear in the lists of persons 
summoned for refusal to pay the educa- 
tion rate. Among these a prominent lay- 
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man positively refused to pay for the 
maintenance of Roman Catholic schools, 
four of which were in his district. The 
law now puts the support of these, as 
well as the Anglican Church schools, 
upon the public. An Anglican clergy- 
man has joined the passive resisters, and 
another has denounced the imposition of 
sectarian tests upon the head masters of 
schools supported by public money. The 


_English papers report the commence- 


ment of legal proceedings in over fifty 
places against persons who refuse to pay 
the education rate. Actions against 
such persons are brought into court in © 
batches, in the city of Bath seventy at 
once, and distress warrants for the 
seizure and sale of household or other 
goods are issued against the recusants. 
These legal proceedings are not without 
occasional excesses: in one case goods 
of the minimum value of $50 were dis- 
trained to satisfy a rate of less than $2. 
In some cases magistrates retire from 
the bench to avoid participation in the 
proceedings; in other cases auctioneers 
decline to sell the goods seized. Atthe 
sales of goods they are bought in by 
friends of the recusants. After the pro- 
ceedings in court public meetings in 
denunciation of the Act fan the flame of 
opposition. The passive resistance move- 
ment now includes some twenty thousand 
avowed supporters, and seems to be 
spreading. Its immediate consequence 
is an embittered feeling against the 
Established Church, which the clerical 
promoters of the Act could hardly have 
foreseen. ‘The animus of the resistance 
to the Act is the emancipation of the 
public schools front the control of the 
Established Church. In Wales, where 
the population is overwhelmingly Non- 
conformist, a great majority of the 
County Councils have declared hostility 


‘to the Act, and threaten to render it 


unworkable. The special Education Act 
for the city of London, which has just 
been passed, may not work any more 
smoothly. 


@ 


Last week the annual Zion- 
ist Congress convened at 
Basle, Switzerland. It will be notable 
in the history of Zionist conferences 
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because of the British offer to establish 
a colony -in East Africa. Sir Clement 
Hill, Superintendent of African Protec- 
torates under the Foreign Office, through 
Mr. Greenberg, a delegate to the Con- 
gress, made an interesting proposal on 
behalf of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
British Foreign Secretary. The latter’s 
plan will attract attention from all Jews 
and from very many who are’ not Jews. 
Sir Clement says that Lord Lansdowne 
is prepared to entertain favorably pro- 
posals for the establishment of a Jewish 
colony in East Africa in such manner as 
to enable its members to observe their 
national customs, and is prepared to dis- 
cuss the details of the scheme. These 
would include the grant of a consider- 
able area of land, the appointment of a 
Jewish official as chief of the local admin- 
istration, and permission to the colonists 
to have a free hand in municipal legis- 
lation. On its part the British Govern- 
ment would have the rights of general 
control, and of reoccupation if the settle- 
ment should be unsuccessful. It is said 
that the territory to be offered for this 
purpose is an elevated tract two hundred 
miles long on the Uganda Railway. If 
the latest report of the Commissioner for 
the Uganda Protectorate is justified, the 
oppressed Jews of Russia and Rumania 
who may go thither are to be congratu- 
lated. ~The Commissioner describes this 
region as almost unparalleled in tropical 
Africa, being admirably watered, fertile, 
cool, covered with noble forests, almost 
uninhabited, and as healthy for Euro- 
peans as is Great Britain. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that the Zionist 
Congress appointed a committee to be 
sent to East Africa to investigate the 
situation. It is not understood that the 
acceptance of the British offer will end 
the efforts which have-been directed 
towards re-establishing the Jewish nation 
in Zion, that is, in Palestine. East 
Africa may be a desirable place for col- 
onization, but, as some American Zion- 
ists said last week in discussing the 
matter, “it is not our country.” It is 
probable, however, that an acceptance 
of the British scheme might, for a time 
at least, somewhat check the effort 
toward Palestine colonization. At all 
events, it will probably change a little 
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the aspect of the Zionist movement; 
henceforth the religious aspect may not 
be so dominant as it has been; the 
practical’ aspect will come more to the 
fore. Even among Zionists who hold 
as an ultimate ideal that the Jews ought 
to return to Jerusalem and to its sur- 
rounding country, there is a strong feel- 
ing, especially since the Kishenev mas- 
sacre with its revelation of oppression, 
that some Jewish colony ought to be 
started somewhere at once. 


® 


Just now Japan is of 
special interest politi- 
cally, but its condition 
seems to us of even greater significance 
as regards religion and morality. Last 
winter and spring the interest in religion 
was evident in the large attendance at 
the lectures of President Hall, of Union 
Seminary, throughout the country. We 
are gratified to hear that converts to 
Christianity are steadily increasing in 
numbers, as a result of the faithful labors 
of the missionaries in Japan, and that a 
real interest in Christianity now pervades 
every rank in society. At a recent anni- 
versary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Tokyo, Baron Maejima, 
an ex-Cabinet officer, said : 


The Christianizing 
of Japan 


I firmly believe we must have religion as 
the basis of our national and personal wel- 
fare. No matter how large an army. or 
navy we may have, unless we have right- 
eousness at the foundation of our national 
existence we shall fall short of the highest 
success. I do not hesitate to say that we 
must rely upon religion for our highest wel- 
fare. And when I look about me to see 
what religion we may best rely upon, I am 
convinced that the religion of Christ is the 
one most full of strength and promise for 
the nation. 


Another Cabinet officer, and this time a 
Prime Minister, recently sought to obtain 
a principal for a Government school in 
which men are to be educated for official 
political position. He chose Dr. Motoda, 
the Rector of Grace Church, Tokyo, 
and Vice-President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Among. other 
vice-presidents, we note an admiral and 
a chief justice, while the President of 
the Association is Mr. Kataoka, the 
President of the Lower House of the 
Japanese Parliament. If Christianity is 
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thus. recognized by the political powers 
that be, the educational influences in 
Japan are also being moved. The new 
Professor of English Literature at the 
‘Tokyo Imperial University is the Rev. 
Arthur Lloyd, one of the most indefati- 
gable Christian workers in Japan. He 
was not chosen because he was a Chris- 
tian, but neither was he debarred on this 
account, as might have been the case 
some time ago. 


@ 


Another interesting fact 
in connection with the 
University of Tokyo is 
the establishment by the Rev. B. T. 
Sakai, a Japanese Christian, of a hostel, 
or lodging-place. ‘Three buildings have 
already been secured, and rooms are 
rented to students who do not object 
to Christian instruction although they 
may have no intention themselves of 
becoming Christians. At present the 
house is full, and there is a large wait- 
ing-list. The reason for this popularity 
in a student population of five thousand 
is that many Japanese non-Christians 
now recognize the permeation through- 
out the nation of the Christian ethical 
code. They may not be ready to accept 
Christianity as a religion, but, unless 
we greatly mistake present conditions, 
they are more than ready to accept the 
Christian morality. For instance, Count 
Okuma, the ex-Premier, in a recent 
address said : 


Christian Morality 
in Japan 


It is a question whether as a people we 
have not lost moral fiber as a result of the 
many new influences to which we have been 
subjected. . . . Development has been intel- 
lectual and not moral. The efforts which 
Christians are making to supply to the coun- 
try a high standard of conduct are welcomed 
by all right-thinking people. As you read 
your Bible you may think it is antiquated, 
out of date. The words it contains may so 
appear, but:the noble life which it holds up 
to admiration is something that will never 
be out of date, however much the world may 
progress. Live and preach this life, and you 
will supply to the nation just what it needs 
at the present juncture. 


These evidences of the progress of 
Christianity and morality show the fruit 
of the work which America began many 
years ago in making a new nation, Japan. 
The wonderful progress there in every 
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department of life is due, we believe, 
more to American influences than to all 
others combined. Such success should 
make us at once proud and humble. 


@ 


The Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom is -an_ inter- 
denominational organi- 
zation of clergymen and others who 
view social questions from a Christian 
point of view. In its annual Conference, 
held recently at Marlborough, New 
York, the central topic, the reorganiza- 
tion of society under the domination of 
the teachings and character of Jesus, was 
freely discussed. Such reorganization of 
society was conceived as identical with 
the kingdom of God, and everything 
which could be included in the field of 
human activity as pertaining to that king- 
dom. In accordance with this idea, 
every effort for righteousness being a 
force for the furtherance of this one end, 
there was continued emphasis on the 
thought of human brotherhood. — A series 
of addresses on the social teachings of 
the Bible afforded admirable illustration 
of the modern method of Bible study as 
bringing out practical results, yielding 
clearly ascertained facts, and leading to 
wide application. The series showed the 
value of a systematic, historical study of 
the Old Testament as leading to clearer 
views of the New Testament, which in 
turn leads to belief in the present-day 
revelation of God. As one speaker ex- 
pressed it, “ the infidelity that does most 
harm to-day is not the infidelity outside 
the Church of Christ, but the infidelity 
within the Church that does not realize 
that God can be seen and known within 
our own souls.” One of the ‘evidences 
of the wisdom of those who took part in 
the Conference is the fact that a distinc- 
tion was made between the application 
of the teachings of Jesus to present con- 


The Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom 


‘ditions and any particular social pro- 


gramme. Such a Conference as this 
bears witness to the increasing numbers 
of those who conceive of Christianity 
not merely as a means of saving indi- 
viduals here and there from destruction, 
but as a positive force for the establish- 
ment of a divine order of life in the 
earth. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted The death last week, 

at the age of eighty- 
one, of Frederick Law Olmsted, the land- 
scape architect, removes not only the 
greatest man of his profession in this 
country, but the actual founder of the 
profession. To him and to the men 
whom he trained and inspired are due in 
a large measure the unsurpassed beauty 
of many American parks and the plan- 
ning and execution of many schemes of 
municipal adornment. Mr. Olmsted’s 
early training as a farmer and _ horticul- 
turist led him to take a special interest 
‘in parks and pleasure-grounds, and 
about fifty years ago he studied these 
and kindred subjects through the prac- 
tical method of a pedestrian trip through 
Europe. Later on, a horseback journey 
of four thousand miles in the United 
States, undertaken with a view to study 
the economic condition of the Southern 
States, gave further opportunity for 
observation and criticism on rural sub- 
jects. This observation and _ special 
study were continued abroad and at 
home for several years, and it was the 
fund of knowledge gained in this way 
about pleasure-grounds, botanical and 
zoological gardens, and the laying out 
of suburban districts, that enabled him 
in 1857 to assume the task of laying out 
Central Park in New York City, with 
ability and skill of a kind possessed 
by no other man in this country. The 
beauty of Central Park developed as 
years went on, and Mr. Olmsted’s fame 
continually increased ; it is thought by 
experts that nowhere in the world can 
be seen a finer adaptation of means to 
ends, a more intelligent use of a limited 
space in such a way as to disguise the 
limitations and enhance the beauty, than 
in Central Park to-day. Immediately 
after the Civil War (throughout which 
Mr. Olmsted served as the organizing 
member of the National Sanitary Com- 
mission) he associated with him Mr. 
Calvert Vaux, whose skill as a landscape 
architect was almost equal to his own. 
Together, and with later associates, 
Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Vaux were em- 
ployed upon about eighty public recrea- 
tion-grounds and innumerable private 
enterprises. To give a list of the works 
done would almost be to give a list of 


~ 
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the municipal pleasure-grounds of the 
country. A few of the more noted are, 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, the design 
for the grounds of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, the plan for the Reservation at 
Niagara Falls, the laying out of the 
grounds for the Chicago World’s Fair, 
Riverside Drive and Morningside Park 
in New York, the Arnold Arboretum 
and Back Bay Fens in Boston. Mr. 
Olmsted’s primacy in his profession was 
recognized not only in this country, but 
abroad. He bore honorary degrees and 
titles from many institutions in America 
and Europe. He notonly wrote articles 
and books on his own special subject, 
but published several works on indus- 
trial and agricultural topics, while the 
narratives of his journeys, and partic- 
ularly his “Walks and Talks of an 
American Farmer in England,” were 
cordially received by the general read- 
ing public. 
® 

Probably Charles Car- 
roll Bonney, who died 
in Chicago last week, was best known 
to the general public as the President of 
the World’s Congresses of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, but to all who are inter- 
ested in the cause of civic righteousness 
he will also be remembered as one of 
the most active originators of the Law 
and Order League, and as President for 
many years of this Society, which had 
as its prime purpose the enforcement of 
obedience and respect for existing laws. 
In a quiet and unobtrusive way Mr, 
Bonney was a most effective worker in 
many directions. He had the cause of 
education warmly at heart; he was a 
lawyer of great ability and wrote treatises 
of value on the subjects of railway law 
and insurance; he was a successful 
teacher and had much to do with estab- 
lishing the educational system of Illinois 
as it exists to-day; he was a public 
speaker of force and ability. The so- 
called Parliament of Religions at Chi- 
cago owed its inception as well as its 
practical working out largely to Mr. Bon- 
ney’s efforts, and it has been said that 
he was president in fact as well as in 
name of each and every congress held 
under the general plan of the World’s 
Congresses, His administrative ability 
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and his unflagging energy were exerted 
throughout to make this undertaking of 
permanent value and of world-reaching 
scope. 

® 


The victory of the 
Reliance over the 
Shamrock III. in the second of the actual 
races for America’s Cup makes the final 
result of the series almost unquestioned. 
It is true that the second race was com- 
paratively close, as in a distance of thirty 
nautical miles the Reliance won by only 
one minute and nineteen seconds, cor- 
rected time, while the general opinion 
of yachtsmen was that the Shamrock 
was poorly handled at the start of the 
race. Yet the triangular course sailed 
was, it is thought, likely to be more 
advantageous to Shamrock III. than the 
windward run, while the relative speed 
of the yachts in the attempt to race on 
Thursday, which proved a failure, was 
such as to strengthen the opinion that 
the Reliance has nothing to fear from 
her English competitor. The failure to 
make a race on Thursday, and the aban- 
donment of the race on Saturday because 
of the tempestuous weather, undoubtedly 
had the effect of somewhat dampening 
public interest in the yacht races. Two 
interesting suggestions have been made 
for bringing about races in which the 
interest would certainly be extremely 
eager; one is that the Reliance and 
Shamrock III. should race with an inter- 
change of crews; the other that the 
Columbia, the Constitution, and the 
Reliance should race with Shamrock II. 
and Shamrock III. The first sugges- 
tion could hardly prove as acceptable to 
the yacht-owners as it would be to the 
general public; the second is said not 
to be practicable, but would certainly 
afford the finest race ever seen in these 
waters. The American public continue 
to admire and like Sir Thomas Lipton, 
and his conduct under defeat has 
strengthened this feeling. It is to be 
regretted that sensational papers have 
published stories, without the slightest 
foundation, which have rightly annoyed 
Sir Thomas. The only feeling of indig- 
nation he has ever displayed in this 
country has been because of insinuations 
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that his designer or captain or crew 
were unfaithful to him. Such insinua- 
tions were not only baseless but might 
easily have been shown to be so by proper 
inquiry; any reputable paper would 
have declined to print them. For 
the first time the American lawn-tennis 
championship has been won by a player 
who is not an American. H. L. Doherty. 
champion of Great Britain, won the Na- 
tional Tournament and then defeated 
Mr. Larned, the defender of the title, 
American champion. Mr. Doherty and 
his brother have won the honors in 
“doubles ” in this country. They have 
won also the high regard of all who 
value thorough sportsmanship. An in- 
ternational bond based on moral quali- 
ties is none the less strengthened because 
displayed in athletic games. 


@ 


One American ideal 
has at last been at- 
tained. An American mare has trotted 
a mile in two minutes. That mare, Lou 
Dillon, is now more famous than many 
an able man. She has appeared in 
public on the track only five times, and 
her feat is regarded for that reason as 
all the more wonderful. ‘To go like 
two-forty ” is a phrase that even to-day 
survives as a memory of the time when 
a horse was considered fast that trotted 
in two minutes and forty seconds. In 
1867 Dexter, whose name figured for 
years on many a boy’s sled, trotted the 
mile in 2.17%. Year by year these 
figures were reduced ; 2.10 became the 
ideal, and Jay-Eye-See reached it. Then 
Maud S. passed that mark to 2.0834. 
Improvements in the construction of 
the racing sulky partly accounted for 
the achievement of Nancy Hanks when 
she trotted in 2.04. Then fractions of 
seconds were taken off the record until 
this past week, when Lou Dillon reduced 
the record by two seconds and a half in 
one clip. She was aided by a canvas 
shield borne before her by a running 
horse to keep the wind from retarding 
her speed, Nevertheless, her record 
shows indubitably an improvement in 
the breed of horses. An interesting test 
would be to send her over a mile track 
with a high sulky and under the same 
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conditions that obtained in 1885, when 
the record was 2.0834. 


@ 
The Change in the War 


Department 


In the resignation of Elihu Root as 
Secretary of War, made public last week, 
the country suffers a serious loss. Mr. 
Root has held his position since July, 
1899, when he was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley. In his letter of resig- 
nation Mr. Root mentions the comple- 
tion of this four-year term of office and 
the establishment of the General Staff 
of the army (which he devised and pro- 
moted) as furnishing an opportune occa- 
sion for following his own wish to retire 
to private life. They may furnish an 
occasion for retirement, but they furnish 
at the same time abundant reasons for 
profound regret that he is to cease his 
great public service to his country. 

His resignation will probably not take 
effect until next January. President 
Roosevelt has designated William H. 
Taft, now Governor of the Philippines, 
as Secretary Root’s successor. Vice- 
Governor Luke E. Wright, of whom we 
speak elsewhere, will take Governor 
Taft’s present office, and Mr. Wright’s 
place will be filled by Judge H. C. Ide, 
of the Philippine Commission. In the 
meantime Mr. Root will continue to act 
as Secretary of War. 

In accepting Mr. Root’s resignation, 
President Roosevelt, after expressing his 
own sense not only of personal loss, but 
also of the loss to the Nation as a whole, 

_and congratulating him on the success 
which has crowned his various projects 
and recommendations, states his own 
appreciation of the peculiar qualities of 
Mr. Root’s achievements in these words: 

Your duties have included more than 
merely the administration of the Depart- 
ment and the reorganization of the army on 
an effective basis. You have also been the 
head of the department which dealt with 
the vast and delicate problems involved in 
our possession of the Philippine Islands, 
and your success in dealing with this part 
of your work has been as signal as your 
success in dealing with the purely military 
problems. 


To very few statesmen, indeed, in any 
country, is it given, alone and at the same 
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time, to achieve signal and striking triumphs 
in the administration and reform of the mili- 
tary branch of the Government and in the 
administration of what was in effect a de- 
partment of insular dependencies, where the 

roblems were new to our people and were 
in themselves of great difficulty. 

As time shows the effects of Mr. Root’s 
achievements, the truth of the President’s 
words will become increasingly apparent. 
Without the stimulus of a big war, such 
as that which the Civil War furnished 
to Stanton, rather with the drag of a 
reaction following the excitement of a 
small war,| Secretary Root was con- 
fronted with the peculiarly complicated 
problem of utilizing a military machine, 
which itself needed reconstruction, for a 
piece of work that the Nation had never 
before undertaken. In the four years 
he not only did the work, but he recon- 
structed the machine at the same time. 

His reconstruction of the machine was 
consummated by Congress in the passage 
of the Militia Bill and the General Staff 
Bill. By the former bill the several 
States are given the chance to affiliate 
their citizen soldiery with the Federal 
army, so that they may be able to fur- 
nish in time of war volunteer troops 
already prepared in organization, disci- 
pline, and accouterments for efficient 
service. By the General Staff Bill the 
army is furnished adequately with what 
Mr. Root himself describes as “the 
directing brain which every army must 
have.” It is the General Staff which 
studies the conditions which the army 
may be called upon to meet and devises 
practicable methods by which military 
undertakings under those conditions may 
be carried out. Thus Mr. Root has 
developed both body and brain of the 
American army. 

In the meantime, while reorganizing 
the army, he has used it. / He has had 
the genius to see what the possibilities 
of an army in a democracy are. Under 
his direction it has carried out sanitary 
measures, stamped out disease, main- 
tained hospitals, administered laws, con- 
ducted schools, preserved order, relieved 
want, guarded the rights of electors. 
Mr. Root has made of the army, not a 
mere fighting machine, but a great con- 
structive power. 

In addition to bringing about these 
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specific innovations, he has reorganized 
his department. His predecessor, Gen- 
eral Alger, had shown remarkable talent 
in making confusion worse confounded. 
Secretary Root found chaos, he has 
brought out of it order. He has untied 
some Gordian knots and has cut others. 
He has, for instance, established a 
system of records as a basis for making 
promotion the result of efficiency instead 
of favoritism and seniority. And he 
has proceeded in his course of reorgan- 
ization, creation, and administration in 
spite of opposition from the inertia of 
officialdom, from public indifference, 
from the hostility of corruption and 
favoritism, and from some reckless jour- 
nals eager to magnify every mistake 
and dumb as echoless rocks regarding 
every good service rendered by the army. 
In it all he has been ready to give infor- 
mation when asked for it courteously, 
as we know by experience, and yet has 
been, as to all flings at his personal 
motives, absolutely silent. 

At the same time Mr. Root has been 
a sane and influential counselor in the 
Cabinet. The President in his letter 
recognizes with words of praise Mr. 
Root’s high services outside the prov- 
ince of his department. 

Not the least regrettable effect of Mr. 
Root’s resignation is the loss of Gov- 
ernor Taft to the Philippines. In those 
islands he has stood immovably against 
all those tendencies that would make of 
them merely rich fields for exploitation. 
He has made enemies of whom he has 
a right to be proud ; and friends as well. 
He has succeeded in transforming the 
suspicion of the Filipinos into loyalty. 
In all this there is nothing mysterious; 
the reason for his success is plain to 
those who read these words of his, as 
he told both Americans and foreigners 
that “if they found fault with the way the 
government was being run here, they 
could leave the islands ; that the govern- 
ment was being run for the Filipinos.” 
Governor Taft leaves the Philippines, 
however, only to take an office where his 
authority and influence concerning their 
administration, though not so direct, 
will be even greater than itisnow. He 
belongs to that rare type of public man 
whose ambition is solely to render indis- 
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pensable service as efficiently as possible, 
He has illustrated what to many is a 
hard saying, “He that is the greater 
among you, let -him become as the 
younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve.” To the Cabinet, too, 
he will bring those judicial qualities of 
mind which made it natural for people, 
even after he was made Governor, to 
call him Judge Taft. 


® 


Turkey and America 


Although the report that William C. 
Maglessen, American Vice-Consul at 
Beirut, Syria, had been assassinated 
proved incorrect as regards the actual 
death of the Vice-Consul, it remains 
true that a representative of the United 
States was attacked with murderous in- 
tent and that this attack was an outcome 
of Turkish misrule and fanatical hatred 
of foreigners. On the receipt of the 
report of the murder our State Depart- 
ment demanded the immediate arrest 
and punishment of the guilty persons, 
and President Roosevelt instructed Ad- 
miral Cotton, commanding the European 
squadron, to move to Beirut to support 
these demands. This order was not 
countermanded when the original report 
was denied. 

This event, following so closely upon 
the assassination of the Russian Consuls 
at Mitrovitsa and Monastir in European 
Turkey, has created strong feeling against 
the Sultan. The attack upon our Vice- 
Consul was presumably the work of 
some local fanatic; there is probably no 
connection between it and the murders 
of the Russian Consuls in European 
Turkey, or between it and the Mace- 
donian insurrection. But it is indeed 
unfortunate for the Sultan that during 
this rebellion there should be serious 
evidence of disorder in his Asiatic do- 


‘minions, not only in Armenia, but even 


in more civilized Beirut. 

The reign of terror, outrage, and op- 
pression in Turkey has for centuries 
been a blot on the world’s civilization. 
Europe has not been able to put an end 
to the disgrace ; it is now the world’s 
business. Just at this moment it is that 
of the United States in particular, Not 
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only must proper investigation be made 
as to this attempt on an American off- 
cial’s life, but the centers of missionary 
civilization, Beirut, Harput, Constanti- 
nople, Salonika, must be protected, first 
of all in our interests, but also in the 
Turk’s own. As with the “ open door ” 
in China America succeeded where 
England did not, so in ridding Europe 
of an intolerable situation America may 
possibly succeed where the Powers have 
failed. 

For, in. our opinion, and in that of 
the best European observers, American 
missionaries, teachers, and physicians 
have already done more than all others 
to civilize Turkey proper, while the 
Bulgarian principality (still under the 
Turk’s nominal suzerainty) owes most 
of its well-being to the American teach- 
ers at Robert College, Constantinople. 
It is thus not surprising that the physi- 
cal value of American institutions in the 
Turkish Empire should equal that of all 
the institutions there belonging to the 
European Powers. So little do the 
Turks appreciate American education, 
however, that at this moment a profes- 
sor at our Euphrates College at Harput 
is imprisoned on unproved charges of 
sedition and the college buildings are in 
danger of destruction. They have been 
destroyed once (during the Armenian 
massacres of 1895), but have risen from 
their ashes, as should every temporarily 
checked cultural enterprise. The intol- 
erable situation at Harput has led the 
American Board to make a direct appeal 
to President Roosevelt, based not only 
on the attack on Euphrates College, but 
on a despatch from Mr. Peet, the treas- 
urer of the American Board at Constan- 
tinople, which states that the fanaticism 
at Harput is almost beyond control and 
that delay in action will be dangerous. 
Again, as Americans obtained new ports 
in China because they had no territorial 
ambition to make the natives suspicious 

,of our motives, so we have the same van- 
tage-ground for dealings with Turkey. 
Finally, American diplomacy is a policy 
of frankness and firmness, not of evasion 
and shiftiness. To gain his point with 
China, Secretary Hay did not engage in 
a game of “ bluff” by threatening a war 
in Asia, neither did he enter the tortu- 
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ous labyrinth of European diplomacy. 
Frankness, kindness; firmness, and tact 
succeeded where the old-fashioned diplo- 
macy failed. 

These advantages should stand us 
in good stead in now demanding, not 
only ample reparation for the attack 
upon our Vice-Consul and protection 
for the college at Harput, but also, what 
should be ours under any circumstances, 
the concession to our civilizing institu- 
tions in Turkey of the immunities and 
privileges already enjoyed, for instance, 
by the German religious, educational, 
and charitable institutions there. 

& 


Chamberlainism and 
Canada 


With characteristic keenness, Mr. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, British Colonial Sec- 
retary, has seized upon a psychological 
moment to institute his protectionist 
propaganda. He proposes to benefit 
the British Empire in general and Eng- 
land in particular. 

Englishmen have recently been some- 
what alarmed at their commercial posi- 
tion. More than ever they are over- 
whelmed by “ Made in Germany ” goods 
at home, while throughout the world 
their markets are invaded by American 
trade. They have become pessimistic 
on the subject. Just at this moment 
Mr. Chamberlain deftly takes advantage 
of their morbidness. He has a sovereign 
remedy ready for them—protection! 
He thinks that people will not stop long 
enough to inquire whether his may not 
be a quack remedy. It has made Amer- 
ica and Germany great, he tells them, 
and would restore whatever of England’s 
greatness may have been seemingly lost. 
He omits to say, however, that enormous 
natural resources and the quality of our 
people have given America success 
despite a protection long since no more 
needed than in England, and that Ger- 
man greatness is due, not to protection, 
but to a geographical position in the 
center of Europe giving advantage as a 
distributing agency, to natural resources, 
and to superior commercial education. 

But England has another and more 
important interest to serve by the use of 
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the Chamberlain remedy, says its com- 
pounder, namely, the integrity of the 
British Empire. The Colonial Secretary 
declares that without a substantial fiscal 
inducement to the colonies the Empire 
cannot continue. This statement will 
hardly be regarded as reasonable by any 
but the small number of English protec- 
tionists or by the larger number now 
commercially distracted enough to turn 
to any one who promises them relief. 
The “ substantial fiscal inducement” by 
which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, 
England is to be saved, is a preference 
in English markets for colonial goods, 
especially foodstuffs—he is careful not 
to add that, in the long run, a tax on 
food would be paid by the consumer, 
however much the process might be 
disguised. In return for this, the colo- 
nies are to grant (1) a preference for 
English goods in their markets; (2) a 
contribution for the general Imperial 
defense. Thus, while Mr. Chamberlain’s 
object is probably more political than 
commercial, the commercial must pre- 
cede the political in order to make the 
latter possible. In other words, if he 
can secure a new tariff arrangement his 
efforts to obtain military contributions 
from the colonies would be made far 
easier. 

Instead of any assurance of Imperial 
unity, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal seems 
to have started an endless bickering, as 
Mr. Carnegie, in a pertinent open letter, 
declared it would. The immediate bur- 
den to England is seen to be a real one, 
the future benefit from the colonies 
problematical and perhaps imaginary. 

Economically, the position of the 
manufacturing interests in England was 
well put by the resolution recently passed 
at a meeting of all the cotton trade 
organizations, that their industry “owes 
its pre-eminence to, and can only be 
maintained by, the policy of free trade,” 
and that they “will oppose any propo- 
sals which, by imposing taxes on food 
or raw materials and so raising the cost 
* of production and living, will cripple the 
industry in its already severe struggle to 
uphold its position in foreign markets.” 
It may be added that four-fifths of the 
English cotton product is absorbed by 
foreign markets. 
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Politically, the session of Parliament 
just closed leaves the country gravely 
disquieted ; the Chamberlain issue may 
disrupt the political coalition which dur- 
ing the past seventeen years has governed 
England. The name “Unionist” has 
now anironical sound. Indeed, we may 
say that if Parliamentary rules of debate 
had not been restricted there might have 
been a Cabinet dissolution. It is hardly 
necessary to add that this is the Liberals’ 
opportunity. It has already brought the 
veteran leader, Sir William Harcourt, 
from his sick-bed again into the politi- 
cal arena ; one could fancy a far worse 
fate for Englishmen than to find them- 
selves again under Liberal rule and with 
Sir William as Prime Minister. Whether 
this happens or not, many hope that a 
scheme of colonial representation in the 
Imperial Parliament will be pushed—a 
scheme which might do more to bind 
the colonies not only to the mother 
country but to one another than could 
any Imperial Zollverein that has been 
suggested. 

Among the colonies, Canada justly 
takes a leading place in the general 
discussion. Despite the one-third tariff 
preference now given to Great Britain, 
opinion in the Dominion is by no means 
altogether in favor of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals—indeed, many Canadians be- 
lieve that the trade privilege already 
granted to the mother country and denied 
to the United States isa mistake. They 
are right. It is of more importance to 
Canada to be on commercially good 
terms with neighboring America than 
with far-away England. The day may 
even come when Englishmen them- 
selves will prefer to have good trading 
relations with their neighbors, the 
French, than with the distant Austra- 
lians. We should not be at all sur- 
prised if fear of the growth of this 


_ neighborly feeling between Canada and 


the United States first led Mr. Chamber- 
lain to propose his Imperial unity scheme. 
He sees, as we do, that freer trade be- 
tween Americans and Canadians would 
bring them closer together. Continental 
unity would standin the way of Imperial 
unity. Hence, flattering Canadian pride 
by supposing that some day the Cana- 
dians will be able to supply the entire 
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English market (which exports no food- 
stuffs and imports almost all the nation’s 
needs in that direction), Mr. Chamber- 
lain makes an offer of advantage to Do- 
minion farmers, but the preference to 
them must be compensated by a further 
reduction of duties on English imports 
into Canada. But this does not please the 
Canadian manufacturers at all. They 
have already been attacking the Govern- 
ment because the present preference 
_ seriously interferes with their trade. 
They havebeen pressing for an increased 
tariff, though so far without success. 
The question therefore in Canada—as 
recently in Germany—is between the 
agricultural and manufacturing elements. 

Commercially and politically more 
independent as Canadians have become, 
we believe that they will ultimately turn 
back from the discussion of reciprocal 
trade with England to the discussion of 
reciprocal trade with America. Fortu- 
nately for them and for us, the Liberal 
Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, may be 
regarded as in considerable degree a 
continentalist—at least he has always 


been inclined towards the greatest pos- 
sible commercial union between his peo- 


ple and ours. He recognizes, as every 
open-minded observer must, that the con- 
dition under which commerce in Canada 
and the United States can best thrive is, 
if not free trade, at all events a commer- 
cial arrangement involving mutual con- 
cessions. The fact that American trade 
with Canada has increased despite tariff 
walls is no argument for their retention. 
It would have increased at least by so 
much more but for their presence. Let 
us break them down by a policy of com- 
mercial co-operation. We believe that 
the longer the adoption of this policy is 
delayed the harder it will be to secure 
favorable treatment for our manufacturers 
in Canada—especially in the event of a 
definite Conservative victory in the next 
general election there. Some of our 
traders expect an ultimate Chamberlain 
triumph for protection in England as 
well as an immediate Conservative tri- 
umph for protection in Canada. This 
should induce them in their own interest 
to seek zow for that which long since 
ought to have been an accomplished 
fact—Canadian reciprocity. 


“ All and in All” 
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“All and in All” 


A correspondent writes, quoting from 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s “ The Theology of 
an Evolutionist ” the statement, “ All life 
is God,” and asking how this can be 
reconciled with Christ’s statements, “ Ye 
must be born again,’’ “ Ye are of your 
father the’ devil, and the lusts of your 
father it is your will to do,” and with 
the Evangelist’s words, “As many as 
received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God.” He inquires 
whether it is not more reasonable to 
suppose that the glory and beauty of 
God’s dealing with man consists in the 
fact that man, in the process of his devel- 
opment from the animal, can, by a new 
birth, become (not is) a son of God. 

The secret and source of all life is 
God. He is over alland in all. In Him 
we live and move and have our being. 
All forces are one divine force. Alli 
laws are the methods of His operation. 
All human activities of every kind have 
the source of their power in the Infinite 
and the Eternal. 

But He gives to us freedom of will to 
use within certain narrow limits this 
power which comes from Him. We may 
use it wisely or foolishly, rightly or 
wrongly, lovingly or selfishly, for justice 
and righteousness or for oppression and 
wrong-doing. This it is which consti- 
tutes what Paul calls the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin, that we take the divine 
gift of life, the divine equipment of 
power, and then use it against Him who 
has given it to us, in a blind endeavor 
to thwart His righteous will and hinder 
His loving purpose. 

To some extent the question whether 
man is by nature a son of God or not is 
a question of words. Let us for a 
moment drop the phrase and restate in 
different words the doctrine involved in 
the phrase. God made man in his own 
image. This declaration in the first 
chapter of Genesis underlies the whole 
Scripture teaching of the relation of man 
to God. We are all God’s offspring. 
This direct assertion by Paul in his 
sermon to the Athenians, who were 
pagans, interprets the whole New Testa- 
ment teaching on the relation to God. 
Spiritually man springs from God and 
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partakes of, the divine nature. He has 
a conscience which recognizes the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, hope and 
aspiration which look to the future, faith 
which enables, him to see the invisible 
world, love which binds him to his fel- 
low-men and. which should. bind him to 
God. - This is what is meant by the 
statement that man is by nature a son 
of God. He has come from God. He 
possesses elements of the divine char- 
acter, in his reason, his conscience, his 
higher. affections. He is an animal; he 
has come from lower animals ; but he is 
more than an animal. Whether this 
something in him which is more than 
animal has been developed from the 
lower animal nature, as Darwin and 
Drummond believe, or has at some epoch 
in the evolutionary process been im- 
planted in him by the creative energy 
of God acting on him from without, is a 
question of philosophy, not of religion. 
However man has obtained this con- 
science and reverence, this faith and 
hope and love, he has. them ; they con- 
stitute his nature; they impose upon 
him obligations ; they should be the 
supreme and dominant motives of his 
conduct. 

Like the son in the story of the Prod- 
igal, man-may wander away from God, 
but he cannot escape from himself, and 
therefore he cannot: escape from the 
divine in himself. However far he wan- 
ders, however self-debased he may be- 
come, he is still one of God’s children, 


® 
Jacob A. Riis 


Readers of “The Making of an Amer- 
ican’ need neither an introduction to 
Mr. Riis nor a eulogy of him. The por- 
trait opposite brings out his aggressive 
vigor and eager earnestness, but no por- 
trait can render his buoyancy of spirit, 
his simple directness, his fighting grit 
against corruption and _ oppression. 
These qualities permeate his article on 
another page called “ Has Reform Made 
Good?” This may well be regarded 
as a companion picture to Mr. Riis’s 
“What Has Tammany Done for the 
People?” published in The Outlook two 
years ago. It is impossible for any 
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sensible, straight-thinking citizen of New 
York to compare the true story of what 
Tammany stands for, and the true story 
of what reform has done and is doing, 
without joining Mr, Riis in his appeal 
for decency, honesty, and good govern- 
ment. Later on The Outlook will pre- 
sent in more detail the achievements of 
the several departments of the Low 
administration ; here, through Mr. Riis, 
it offers a general survey that is at the 
same time an indictment of Tammany 
and a clear statement of the points 
gained during the past two years in the 
hard fight against tenement abuses, pro- 
tected vice, blackmail, neglect of chil- 
dren’s rights to health, education, and 
playgrounds, and all that Tammany 
stood for and still stands for. If the 
city of New York returns to partisan 
political methods, it will be in the face 
of overwhelming evidence; and with 
downright blows from the shoulder Mr. 
Riis strikes again, as he often has before, 
at fraud, vice, and oppression. 

Another phase of Mr. Riis’s activity 
will also have especial interest for The 
Outlook’s readers. The friendship of 
many years between Jacob Riis and 
Theodore Roosevelt began in their com- 
mon work for good citizenship. In 
writing a series of articles about the 
President’s personal and public life Mr. 
Riis has aptly chosen the title “ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the Citizen.” In these 
articles (the first of which will appear, 
with illustration, in the October Maga- 
zine Number of The Outlook) the author 
will show why, in his opinion, Mr. Roose- 
velt represents a high type of Ameri- 
canism. “Nothing can. ruin Theodore 
Roosevelt,” writes Mr. Riis, “except his 
proving unfaithful to his own life, and 
that he will. never do.” It is because 
that life has been that of a man who “is 
square and will do‘the square thing 
always,” because, to quote Mr.. Riis 
again, “ Theodore Roosevelt’s message 
to his day is that honor goes before 
profit, that the moral is greater than the 
material,” that The Outlook has planned 
and Mr, Riis will tell the story of the 
President’s career from the point of 
view of one who has had opportunity to 
know at first hand its personal and inti- 
mate side, 
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day, whom I have known for years to 
be, in a general way, for decency in 
municipal politics ; by which I mean that 
he was expected to vote the ticket that 
stood for that, if there was one, in oppo- 
sition to Tammany, even if he took no 


I MET a man on the street, the other 


other active part. ‘“ Business,” he used 
to say, “ business!” As though the rest 
of us had none. 

Our talk drifted to the coming cam- 
paign. ‘I hear,” he said,“ Tammany is 
coming back.” “ Eh,” said I; “ why so?” 
“ Well,” as though it were a conceded 
fact, ‘ reform has been a failure. They 
haven’t made good !” 

I suppose he traced a note of impa- 
tience in my reply, for he passed on—he is 
a man of peace—with a shake of the head 
and a departing “ Plenty others say so.” 

Now, he was not the first one to say it; 
he was right in that. I had heard it 
before. And I am old enough in the 
ways of Tammany to know that that is 
one of its favorite tricks: passing the 
headshake down the line early, as a tip 
to the people whose one ambition in life 
is to be on the winning side. There are 
more of them than you would think, for- 
ever waiting and watching to see “ how 
the cat will jump,” so that they may 
jump with it, and land, and they make 
the “strength of Tammany ” in a doubt- 
ful year. I suppose it is part of the gam- 
bling mania that has our country by the 
throat, which makes a man think that he 
“ throws his vote away ” unless he votes 
with those who get in. I hopeitis. For 
then it may pass over. In cold blood 
that sort of thing would mean hopeless 
unfitness for self-government. But since 
they say it so glibly, I propose to chal- 
lenge them to the proof. How haven’t 


they made good ?—the reform adminis- 


tration, that is to say. 
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Let us see what it was it came to mend, 
and promised. Two years is not so long 
a time that New York can have for- 
gotten the organized blackmail, the ruth- 
less persecution of ihe man without a pull 
who would not “ give up ;” the piracy of 
the people’s playgrounds, acquired at 
such cost of toil and treasure, that Tam- 
many heelers might have stands rent-free 
for peddling their wares ; the sneer from 
Tammany’s Mayor, when protest was 
made, that “‘ vaudeville for the masses de- 
stroyed Rome ;” the neglect of the schools 
that confronted us once more at the end 
of four years of Tammany misrule with an 
army of children on the streets for whom 
there was no room ; the police rottenness, 
of which we are still probing the depths; . 
the dirty streets ; smallpox rampant once 
more in our city; the slum rearing its 
head defiant in the homes of the poor, 
for had it not backing in the district 
leaders so long as it was loyal to the Hall 
and to the pockets of its rulers ?—these 
and the rest, the whole foul conspiracy 
that was.arraigned by the Bishop of New 
York in his diocesan address in these 
ever-memorable words: 

The world was presented with the astound- 
ing spectacle of a great municipality whose 
civic mechanism was largely employed in 
trading in the bodies and souls of the inno- 
cent and defenseless. . .. This infamous 
organization for making merchandise of the 
corruption of girls and boys and defenseless 
men and women— 
meaning Tammany. If two years have 
made us forget that, it is time Tammany 
came back, for our sins. 

That was what reform came to mend. 
Has it “made good’”’? Who now hears 
of protected vice? Who believes that 
millions are being made out of it, as was 
the case then? Do you say there are dis- 
honest policemen still? Possibly—likely, 
even. ‘There has not been time to get 
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them all out; until we have beaten Tam- 
many twice in succession they will burrow 
in the force waiting for the turn that shall 
bring back their day. But the gambler 
or the dive-keeper who pays blackmail to 
a policeman to-day is a fool beside a ras- 
cal, for he knows that it will not buy pro- 
tection. And their kind are not fools in 
that sense. 


Where are the infamous “cadets ”’ that 
betrayed the daughters of the poor for a 
price, and offered organized resistance to 
the rescuers of their victims—organized 
in the interest of the vice that paid the 
blackmail to police and politicians? In 
jail. Their organization is gone. The 
tenement-house is safe. A fine of a thou- 


sand dollars hangs over the head of the 
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landlord who knowingly permits the de- 
filement of his tenement, and the landlord 
knows that reform will collect the fine. 
I glanced over the balance-sheet for 1902 
of the city’s law department the other 
day, and noticed that its collections were 
$553,992.99, as against $137,242.47 in 
1901, the last of Tammany’s four years, 
while the expenses were less. And in the 
same time 571 suits went against the city, 
involving $511,240.25, as against an aver- 
age Of 1,912 lost suits in the four years of 
Tammany, with an annual loss to the city 
of $1,836,935.46. That was the differ- 
ence between business and politics. The 
Corporation Counsel’s office as a politi- 
cal organization was just a Tammany 
club to coerce men. As Roosevelt used 
to say: it was not that the laws were not 
enforced. They were very muchenforced 
in those days, but with a difference: the 
man, with a pull went free; the other 
paid. 

I remember the story of a Jew who kept 
a small store on the East Side in the last 
campaign. They ordered him to pay five 
dollars a week for keeping open Sunday. 
He paid, and they asked ten. He shut 
his store, and the next week he was sued 
for a hundred dollars by a man from 
whom he never borrowed anything. 
Therefore he did not defend the suit, and 
it went against him. In three days the 
sheriff was in his store, and he—he went 
out and mortgaged his store and paid 
the money he did not owe. He knew it 
was useless. Over against the record of 
that I have kept a copy of a general 
order issued from Police Headquarters 
last spring. I give it entire: 

To all Members of the Uniformed Force: 

Patrolman Peter P. Alwell has this day 
been dismissed from the police force after a 
trial in which he was found guilty of conduct 
unbecoming an officer, of attempted extor- 
tion, and of neglect of duty. 

The evidence showed that the said Patrol- 
man Alwell took candy from the push-cart of 
a peddler on the Bowery, and was attempt- 
ing to extort a small sum of money from this 
push-cart peddler, when he was discovered 
by Captain Albertson, whereupon Patrolman 
Alwell started to run away, but was over- 
taken and apprehended by Captain Albert- 
son. 

A more contemptible exhibition on the 
part of a patrolman than that shown b 
Patrolman Alwell can hardly be imagined. 
He has disgraced his uniform, and unfortu- 
nately it is believed by the public that he is 
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not the only one on the police force who has 
been guilty of this cowardly oppression of 
push-cart peddlers. I-appeal-to. the honest 
and self-respecting members of the force to 
co-operate with me in driving out the men 
who thus disgrace their uniform. Such prac- 
tices cannot exist without their being known 
to a large number of the members of the 
force ; and if this petty stealing is regarded 
in its proper light by members of the force, 
they will not associate with any one guilty 
of it and will promptly report any one sus- 
pected of it. This order will be read at the 
7 o’clock and 11 o’clock roll-calls morning 
and evening on the day after it is received at 
each station-house. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE, 
Police Commissioner. 


Did reform make good there? 

The streets were dirty. When the 
tenants of a Henry Street block whose 
ideals had been set high by Waring pro- 
tested to the Tammany Mayor, the reply 
was a contemptuous “Go to! Your 
block is not dirtier than the rest.” And 
it was true. In the teeth of the general 
uprooting of the foundations of the city 
by the subway diggers, the Street-Clean- 
ing Department under reform has brought 
back the day of Waring, has stopped 
filling the harbor with garbage and made 
with the waste a new island up the 
Sound to which can be transferred the 
jails and the hospitals on Blackwell’s 
Island, which may then be made a pub- 
lic park along with the other islands in 
the East River—the greatest of all pub- 
lic improvements that touch the lives of 
the people direct. In five years, if graft 
does not again get its grip on our city, 
the sale of its refuse should pay its 
whole bill for cleaning, and Waring’s 
dream be realized. 

Have they “ made good ”? 

They fed the poor in the almshouse 
on dry bread and weak tea under Tam- 
many—it is no figure of speech, but fact 
proven—starved them, for so there was 
more money for salaries that were not 
earned. The old and the helpless went 
ill-clad and shivered in bed in cold 
weather, upon the admission of the Com- 
missioner who asked, just before he 
went out, for better clothing and more 
blankets that they might not freeze. 
He was of better stuff than most of the 
Tammany officials, but he was frankly 
a politician, a “ machine man ” upon his 
own showing, and the machine brand 
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was upon his work for all he tried. 
The hopelessness of decay upon those 
islands which Mayor Strong’s adminis- 
tration found in 1895 no one can ever 
imagine who was not a personal witness 
of it. Go now and see what it is like. 
Reform put a man specially trained for 
the work through years of patient labor 
in charge of the city’s charities. The 
Outlook will later on tell in detail how he 
made good, and how to-day he leads in 
the effort to give to our millions hopeful 
consumptives’ hospitals, that at last we 
may fight effectively the “ white plague ” 
which all the year round scourges the 
homes of the poor as no epidemic of 
cholera ever did. 

Aye! nod your head: “ plenty others 
say so.” I know. I can pick them out 
for you, five hundred and _ thirty-four 
strong in the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens, whose children were found in the 
institutions there, being fed and schooled 
at a cost of $104 each to the city, though 
their parents were able but not willing 
to care for them. Those parents will 
tell you that “reform did not make 
good,” and they have kin on both sides 
of the river in plenty. 

I should be willing to rest my claim 
that reform dd make good, upon the 
showing of the schools alone. New 
York has spent thirty-seven millions 
and a half in building new schools since 
the school census of the first reform 
government showed us in 1895 fifty 
thousand children adrift in the streets. 
Tammany in its four years grudgingly 
allowed three millions a year to keep up 
the work. In the first fourteen months 
of Mayor Low’s administration, from 
February 1, 1902, to April 1, 1903, 
eleven millions and a half were appro- 
priated for new buildings. At the 
beginning of the present year 973 class- 
rooms with room for 61,670 children 
were under construction, and once more 
the day was in sight when every child in 
New York will be able to go to school 
a full day. Will you vote to postpone it 
again? The day has come-at last when 
the schools are the neighborhood centers 
we have been longing for. They belong 
to the people in fact asin theory. Clubs 
meet there, and the fathers and the 
mothers. The band plays on the school 
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roof in the summer evening and the chil- 
dren dance there. And the grip of poli- 
tics has been shaken from off the teach- 
ers. They are free if they choose to be. 
Would you enslave them once more? 

Much later than that, when Tammany 
came in last, an impudent clerk cash- 
iered offhand two of the people’s parks 
which the Small Parks Committee had 
laid out and Mayor Strong’s administra- 
tion taken the first steps to acquire in 
the last weeks of its existence, because 
“ we haven’t the money,” he told me— 
“hardly enough to pay the salaries.” 
So that they might be paid, Tammany 
fashion, two and three and four where 
but one was necessary, the people’s play- 
grounds that were already begun were 
allowed to lie, like the Mulberry Bend 
in its day, useless wastes. Reform has 
turned them to use. East and west the 
neighborhood parks are growing—links, 
in the long vacation, in the splendid 
out-of-door school machinery that draws 
children and parents and teachers to- 
gether as never before. That promise 
I made for reform during the last can- 
vass, and I bear testimony here that it 
has “ made good.” 

We have heard from Tammany on the 
people’s parks since then, when its com- 
missioners charged for condemning the 
Fort George Park one-fifth of the entire 
cost of the property, while the Comp- 
troller grimly commented that there was 
another coming in which the fees ex- 
ceeded the property value by many 
thousands. 

What, after that, does it signify that 
reform tried and dismissed one-fourth 
of the dockmasters, wiped out seven of 
their twenty-seven districts, added by 
Tammany, on the showing that they 
turned in a revenue of, in one case, only 
$12 a year, in another $18.38, in no case 
over $600, though they cost the city 
$2,450 each ; and that, with this reduc- 
tion, 23 per cent. more wharfage was 
collected? It was all the same old rob- 
bery that never asked any other question 
than “ What can I make?” That was, 
that is, what Tammany is for. A hun- 
dred years has not changed its plan; 
nothing ever will. You cannot reform 
Tammany, for that presupposes that 
there is something else than fraud and 
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theft somewhere in its plan. There is 
not. It exists frankly for spoils; and 
spoils in politics, with an annual budget 
of a hundred millions, means the biggest 
steal of the ages. 

There is still Jerome. Has he made 
good? Ithink I should be willing to 
rest my claim for the administration on 
him, if it cametothat. He is out in the 
open. We can all see what he is doing 
and no one need be in doubt about what 
he means. 

There is the new Tenement-House 
Department. Reform was pledged to 
the protection of the people’s homes. 
When last winter all the forces for evil 
united in an attack upon the Tenement- 
House Law, which was bad, we were 
told, wholly bad, we heard from the peo- 
ple themselves in tones that caused the 
politicians to take off their hands in a 
hurry. “Let it alone,” was the message, 
and it was let alone. Reform had “made 
good” there also, and New York will for 
all time be the better for it; good enough, 
we dare hope, to unload Tammany for 
good and all when the generation that is 
now growing in the tenements and in the 
new public schools and the neighborhood 
settlements comes to the polls. 

We had built up a Health Department 
in the three years of Mayor Strong that 
was the pride of our country. It had 
forced the death-rate down—the mortal- 
ity among the tenants’ babies—from its 
scandalous range up among the twenties 
to nineteen and a fraction in a thousand 
of the living. Tammany put the dis- 
trict leader in control, and in four brief 
years he wrecked the splendid machine. 
Smallpox ravaged the city. Why not? 
The inspector who was sent to vaccinate 
the children told his chief to go to grass: 
he took his orders from his district 
leader, who appointed him. The death- 
rate went up again to twenty. Reform 
came back, swept out nearly two hundred 
useless employees, reduced expenses, and 
reduced the mortality. For the first six 
months of the current year it was 18.67, 
the lowest in all the city’s history. It 
meant, as nearly as I can figure, five 
thousand less deaths in the year—four 
thousand of them, probably, the children 
of the poor. I wonder if they think 
reform “ made good ” ? 
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But I cannot blame Tammany for the 
smallpox epidemic, you say. It was all 
over the world. Soitwas. Why? Be- 
cause, so forgetful are men that when it 
no longer killed their children by the 
thousand they thought the danger over 
and waved the vaccinator off. It was a 
bother to have the arm scratched ; what 
was the use? There were those who said 
it was of doubtful benefit, or none at all. 
Vaccination had not made good its prom- 
ise. Better go without. And the enemy 
came back and took its toll of the world’s 
life. Men have to foot the bill for their 
forgetfulness and their folly in all days. 
The mother’s cry no longer goes up from 
the humble home bewailing the birth 
of a daughter because of the lot she 
knows awaits her; blackmail is dead, the 
shame of it forgotten. Settle back now 


complacently in your seat and nod wisely, 
“ They have not made good,” and Tam- 
many will come back. No doubt of it. 
But remember, please, that you brought 
it back. You did it. 

They told me the other day that old 
faces that boded no good had reappeared 


in Allen Street ; that they were making 
leases down there and getting ready for a 
wide-open town “ when Tammany comes 
back.” Nodoubt itistrue. The bawdy- 
house keeper knows his interest and 
looks to it. The dive-keeper looks to Ais 
interest, the skin builder to his, the slum 
landlord to his, the gambler to his, and 
the “respectable ” merchant who would 
rather square things with Tammany than 
be bothered by reform looks to his inter- 
est. And Tammany looks to its interest, 
which is theirs. In the fight that is com- 
ing they will all be on one side, be sure 
of that. You who believe in decency, in 
honesty, in good government, in our fair 
city—whether you voted for McKinley 
or for Bryan, whether you were German, 
Dutch, Irish, or Danish before you be- 
came American—you who belong on the 
other side, will you be there ? 

Then stand up and be counted. Re- 
form has “made good.” If its friends 
stand by it, it has nothing to fear from its 
enemies. Sit and shake your head, wait 
to see how the cat will jump—it will 
jump all right! Too late you will find 
that the cat is a tiger, and that it was 
you who let it in, 





OFF FOR THI IGHT RUN. 9:15 P.M. 
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ELAYED once on an overland 
D train at the foot of a mountain 
pass, with everything in the 
landscape and the hour to suggest the 
question, I heard a pretty traveler ask 
the engineer to tell her something about 
the romance of the cab life. He laughed 
frankly: “ There is none.” 

But the life that lends itself. badly to 
romance may do very well in the heroic, 
for while romance is based on self-con- 
sciousness, heroism—the American sort 
at least—is essentially unconscious. 

If there are two things above all others 
that develop those sterner qualities of 
character which men love to pay tribute 
to, they are responsibility and danger. 
These are the touchstones, and because 
we are always children we watch with 
never-failing interest to see how a man 


will meet them. Nor does heroism itself, 
any more than the human heart, grow 
old. Its fragrance, like that of kindli- 
ness, to which it is akin, helps to keep 
men young; perhaps that is why they 
crave it. 

The mere spectacle of danger encoun- 
tered does not move. The peril must 
be unavoidable and the encounter neces- 
sary; otherwise the hazard of life and 
limb is condemned in the mere words 
coined to express it—temerity and bra- 
vado. 

The racing automobilist gets scant 
sympathy for his hurts; but when the 
locomotive engineer is carried from the 
wreck, men are instant in sympathy. So 
we Call the man in the cab that faces 
danger well the hero, and we term his 


post one of responsibility, because, in the 
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precise meaning of the word, he must 


answer back. Every day as he sits in 
his narrow window we catch glimpses 
of him. He may sit there for a few 
days or for many years, but the question 
always hangs over him. The answer 
may not be required until the close of a 
long life, or it may be called for within 
an hour ; still, the question is there, and, 
knowing it, we look on a locomotive 
engineer with ever-curious interest and 
ask ourselves, How will he answer back, 
and when? And because we know how 
his fellows have met the question, we 
believe he will answer well. 

It is the bearing of this constant re- 
sponsibility that shapes the character of 
the locomotive engineer. Responsibility 
is the keynote of his life. 

Naturally, no test can be devised to 
ascertain his mental fitness for this. 
But the most severe physical examina- 
tions are made for admission to the 
engine service. An applicant must be 
young, of a prescribed weight physically, 
and in perfect bodily health. Above 
all, his vision must be perfect. The 
tests upon his vision are endless, not 
alone for diseases of the eye and for 
errors in refraction, but for that subtle 
failing of the sight known as color: blind- 
ness, which is fatal to the ability to dis- 
tinguish a green or a white from a red 
signal, 

The physical requirements are high 
because the engineer learns his cab busi- 
ness as fireman, and the feeding of coal 
into steam in a modern locomotive is com- 
parable in its stupendous physical strain 
only to the stoking required on an ocean* 
liner. The stoker is a laborer, but the 
locomotive fireman for his future duties 
must possess intelligence and education. 

When the fireman is at length pro- 
moted to the charge of the engine—and 
sometimes the years of waiting are long— 
the physical strain is taken off him so 
far as it can be. His engine is groomed, 
fed, and watered by other men. His 
strength is reserved now for the mental 
strain and for the emergency of a break- 
down in the machine while on the road. 
When the engineer is promoted from the 
freight train to the passenger train, his 
responsibilities are again enormously 
increased, and, representing the highest 
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type of skill and excellence that his pro- 
fession develops, he faces its greatest 
perils. 

It is thus that possibly beyond all 
other men in the train service of a rail- 
road the locomotive engineer becomes 
by habit cautious, and his chief anxiety 
is lest other men fail in the caution 
needed in their contributory capacities. 
He realizes keenly how much his own 
life, as well as the lives of those in his 
keeping, is dependent on the care of other 
men—the train-despatcher, the telegraph 
operator, the freight crew, the switchman, 
and the artificers of his engine, back to 
the very melter that tempers the silicon 
in the drivers under him. To reflect, for 
example, on the uncertainties attending 
the transmission of train orders by tele- 
graph is to realize only one feature of 
what the engineer faces continually while 
on duty. Inevery tissue handed by the 
conductor to him is a possible death 
message. It may carry orders which, 
even if executed faithfully by him as 
they read, may still prove fatal through 
the mistakes of other men; and though 
his train be given every right of way 
that ingenuity can confer, his movements 
are unavoidably subject to the control 
of another man, the despatcher. 

Thus every association of the engi- 
neer’s life follows the lines of precaution. 
To the best exercise of this homely fac- 
ulty all safety in travel is due. It is 
the engineer who will never accept an 
order in which there is a possibility of 
a doubt, who will in rare instances ques- 
tion a positive one, who will consider 
not alone every rule laid down for safety, 
but who brings to every situation the 
exercise of the highest reason and judg- 
ment—this is the engineer who lasts for 
a lifetime at his post. Of all insurance 
policies for Forty Years in the Service, 
luck is the poorest ; precaution the very 
best. 

‘Relieved of all drudgery incident to 
the preparation of his engine for its 
work, the passenger engineer swings 
into the cab with a free hand. The 
perplexities of his early day are past. 
Overrated engines, long hills, broken 
freight trains, and the severest of the 
traction problems are behind him. 

All the earlier demands upon him are 
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fused into one new demand—speed. 
With the factor of safety he is expected 
to combine its antithesis, speed. Speed 
is insistent and insatiable, and from the 
minute the heavy coaches of a limited 
train roll out of the station until the end 
of the run the engineer has at his side a 
phantom to appease. 

The problem is made for him as hard 
as human ingenuity can frame it. If it 
were not difficult to make a schedule of 
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every second that his drivers are leap- 
ing one hundred feet under him, has 
been played so often and by so many 
pretty men that he can hardly hope to 
develop new possibilities in his sched- 
ule. One minute lost is well-nigh gone 
forever, and will lie, a reproach, on the 
dial before him for hours, unless by 
straining every resource he can recover it. 

This, when the top round has been 
gained, is the cruel strain of the loco- 





“THE MAN WHO RUNS THE EXPRESS” 


a mile a minute, two miles a minute 
would be demanded. All that the cun- 
ning of man can supply in mechanism 
is at his service; he is expected to get 
out of the means furnished him the 
limit of possibilities, and he becomes at 
his post a taciturn, contained man, his 
mind concentrated continually on his 
problem. He knows every mile of his 
track and all that can be got out of it. 
With all the cleverness in the world, he 
can hold in reserve but very few spare 
minutes for the whole four or five hours 
of his run. The game he is playing, 


motive engineer’s work—the call for 
speed. On astill, clear day the stretch of 
a tangent track, with its trailing switches, 
signal towers, and safety blocks, invites 
to speed; Mr. Hewitt has marvelously 
shown in one of our illustrations the 
beauties of such a picture from the cab 
window atthe high pace of a limited train. 

Unfortunately, schedules cannot be 
varied for the night or the fog or the 
storm. Under such difficulties the pas- 
senger engineer has been forced thus far 
while flying through space to depend for 
his guidance on signals outside the cab. 
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Covering a trunk line on which traffic is 
at all times crowding the limit, he is beset 
by the uncertainties of catching his 
track signals under adverse conditions. 
The marvel in railroad travel is not that 
so many accidents occur, but that so few 
occur, and of these but the smallest per- 
centage can be laid at the door of the 
cab. How to account for the ease with 
which the passenger runner at high speed 
makes out his track code through rain 
and sleet and wind and snow, I do not 
know. No instance is more striking of 
the fineness to which instinct may be 
trained, 

It is this particular marvel that accent- 
wates a tragedy such as the one which 
occurred last winter near New York, 
when a passenger engineer, behind time, 
missed his signal and telescoped a train 
ahead. Released, fatally injured, from 
the wreck, he took promptly on himself 
all the fault of the disaster. Mot until 
the inquest long afterward did it appear 
from his dying statement to his doctor 
that for a month. he had been sent out 
on his run every day with a cracked 
steam-chest. There was little significance 
to the public in the statement, because 
they did not understand what it meant ; 
but no more terrible indictment than this 
was ever laid against a railroad manage- 
ment. That a man running at high 
speed should be expected to read sema- 
phores and blocks through winter storms 
is at least fair; that is the game, and the 
engineer cuts into it with his eyes open. 
But what man can be expected to make 
time and read signals at a mile a minute 
through a cloud of white vapor pouring 
up from a leaking chest in front of his 
cab window? Dying, this engineer told 
his doctor that he was compelled to slow 
down m order to see the signals at all. 
Still, the engineer knows he must make 
the time or get off his run. It wasa 
problem that this unfortunate man could 
not solve—nor could any human being. 
But one day he took a chance and 
passed a cautionary signal. Doubtless 











he had safely done it before, but this day 
he missed a peremptory signal immedi- 
ately afterward, and fate solved the prob- 
lem and the engineer gave up his life ; 
not only that—he took all the blame. 

is where the acute vision is 


This 
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needed—in reading the track signals at 
high speed ; and with it another specter 
confronts the engineer. There is always 
the possibility of color-blindness or the 
gradual failure of his eyesight that may 
at any time wreck his usefulness. Very 
few aids to his own organs of sight in 
detecting distant track signals can be 
afforded him. It is popularly supposed 
that the picturesque headlight, such as 
that which shows in Mr. Hewitt’s admi- 
rable night picture on another page of a 
modern passenger locomotive, helps the 
engineer to detect danger ahead. In 
reality, however, it is of the slightest pos- 
sible value to the man in the cab behind 
it, though it is of value to thé engineer in 
the distant cab, who knows on seeing it 
what it stands for; yet even then its 
rays are easily mistaken for those of 
other distant signal lamps. What has 
robbed the headlight of much of its 
usefulness is speed; when the danger 
revealed by its aid is apparent, it is too 
late to avoid. 

Every feature of the engineer’s work 
tries his eyes, and the hazards to 
his sight are at times of the least 
expected. Such a prosaic matter as 
“taking water” is a simple one in a 
fireman’s duties. But let us suppose 
that on a stormy winter day the spout- 
chains are frozen, the train late, and the 
engineer impatient. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and with an apparatus not 
so modern as that shown in the picture, 
a fireman jerked at the spout-chains 
until they broke and the heavy iron 
spout fell, striking him on the head. A 
year afterward glaucoma following the 
blow upon his head attacked his right 
eye. He gave it no attention. Mean- 
time he was promoted to be engineer. 
Telling no one, he held his post until 
he was stone blind in the right eye, and 
in that condition he actually ran a pas- 
senger engine month after month. During 
the interval he successfully took all the 
tests for vision and color blindness zx 
that cye—it was unfairly done, of course, 
but done. The deadly disease at length 
through sympathy attacked the remain- 
ing eye, and he resigned. He knew he 
could deceive the doctors with one blind 
eye, but not with two. This man at 
twenty-eight was a perfect physical 
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specimen, with eyes of rare beauty. Yet 
he was then totally blind, and his whole 
life had been wrecked by the one acci- 
dent while taking water. 

Happily, the cab life is not all storm 
and danger. Men love achievement, 
and the locomotive engineer strong 
enough to meet squarely the perplexi- 
ties that beset his position, and careful 
enough to steer clear of its perils, has 
before him the constant inspiration of 
new victories on the part of the 
road-builders and the engine-builders. 
They bring forward continually their 
own achievements in mechanical ex- 
cellence, and the engineer determines 
upon their real value to the system of 
which he is a part. - The higher devel- 
opment of an air-brake, a substantial 
promise of success in the longed-for 
electric cab-signals, the expansion of a 
fire-box, all mean something new in the 
life of the engineer. If he knows his 
business thoroughly, he himself is a 
master in mechanics, and neither the 
master mechanic nor the superintendent 
of motive power is above considering 
his suggestions when the sketches of 
the new machine are brought from the 
draughting-table. 
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Between the designer of the locomo- 
tive and the man who runs the express 
there exists not alone a community of 
interest, but often the closeness of con- 
fidence and affection. The pride of the 
one is to supply the very best engine in 
the world; of the other to demonstrate 
in actual wear its claims to the title. 

Certainly in the later types of giant 
passenger locomotive there is something 
inspiring to the most indifferent traveler, 
Consider for a moment “The 668”: 
first, the looming height of the great 
engine, which our photographer artfully 
brings out by catching at its side the 
pygmy master of its destinies—his 
shoulders reaching hardly above the 
cylinders and his uplifted hand still 
below the elevation of the steam-chest. 

Observe how with every new step in 
modern construction the monster driv- 
ing-wheels have been set farther and 
farther ahead to release the imprisoned 
fire-box behind. ‘They stand as if they 
would crowd from the front the modest 
wheels of the engine-truck itself. The 
boiler rises quite a whole second story 
above the man that controls it. Note 
how every detail of the creation conveys 
the impression of strength, the climax 
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“CLEAR THE TRACK!” 


of all its lines of beauty and force rising 


in the short, thick neck of the stack 
and the extended front end, pushed for- 
ward, deep-breathed and ready, like the 
sweliing chest of an athlete. 

The arrival of a new type of loco- 
motive on a system is to the engineer 
like the coming of a new marvel to a 
boy. If the designer be the superin- 
tendent of motive-power of his own road, 
his delight is the greater. Shortly after 
the successful trial of a new class of 
high-speed engines on a Western road, a 
passenger happened forward to visit 
with the engineer of a through train. 
They were west-bound, and fell at once 
to talking about the new engine that 
was pulling the train. The runner 
could not say enough about the loco- 
motive, and he spoke with awe of its 
designer, the head of the motive-power, 
whom he had never met. It chanced 
that the man he was speaking of lay at 
the moment in one of the rear sleepers 
en route to the coast for a much-needed 
rest, an overworked man, broken in 
health and hope. 

When told that the official he so 
wanted to meet was a passenger on that 


very train, pulled by one of his own new 
locomotives, the engineer’s face lighted 
like that of a boy. So exacting were 
his duties that he could not take the 
moment required to go back to greet 
the superintendent; the latter had not 
strength enough to walk from his car 
forward.. The two men, only a train 
length apart, could not grasp each 
other’s hands, and it fell to a passenger 
to convey the greetings from the cab 
back to the stateroom. When division 
had been reached, and the engineer was 
free, the tired head of his department 
was sleeping and the doctor would not 
wake him. Not trainmen alone are 
worked to death in the railroad service. 
That the engineer’s affections should 
become centered on the engine itself is 
not at all strange, and while much that 
is fanciful is told of such attachments, 
there is really sometimes foundation for 
the telling. The exigencies of modern 
traffic usually do away more or less with 
the old fashion of running one man on 
the same engine, so: that the sense of 
ownership an engineer once might have 
cherished has been thus far weakened. 


Running first in, first out, shifts the 
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engine crews from one cab to another, 
yet preferences continue, as to types 
particularly, and often as to individual 
machines. The: cranky engine, the 
unlucky engine, and “Old Faithful ” 
still have their stalls in the legends of 
the service, if not actually in the round- 
house. But while neither steel nor 
steam is entirely free from vagaries, 
the advent of the educated man into the 
department of motive power is constantly 
working out venerable superstitions con- 
cerning their depravities. 

No one feature of modern locomotive 
engineering is more striking than the 
advent into it of the more highly trained 
men who begin their railroad life in the 
motive power and frequently in the cab. 
This does not mean more faithful engi- 
neers, nor, necessarily, more competent 
men for their work as runners. It means 
that better technical acquaintance with 
the science of construction, combustion, 
and the dynamics of steam are reacting 
from the cab upon the shop and upon 
the experiments of the thinkers who toil 
continually to increase the efficiency and 
to reduce the cost of operation of the 
locomotive. 

The same leaven of technically trained 
men is working in every branch of 
American industry; the only cause for 
care in the motive power, as perhaps 
elsewhere, is lest its importance be over- 
valued and the credit due the older type 
of locomotive engineer lessened. The 
railroad will never get more capable, 
reliable men than those that have brought 
the American engine service to the high 
standard it reaches to-day. Through 
the organization which embraces the 
enginemen of nearly all the railroads in 
this country the members have secured 
for themselves and for all other engine- 
men an adequate wage scale. No labor 
order in the world has a record more 


honorable than that of the Brotherhood 
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of Locomotive Engineers. It is old, 
conservatively managed, and reflects as 
a body the qualities that make its mem- 
bers so respected individually. With 
but one disastrous and probably ill- 
advised strike on its record of differences 
adjusted between labor and capital, the 
Brotherhood, under thelate Chief Arthur, 
has been and is to-day a model for every 
successful labor union in existence ; and 
nothing shows more clearly the great 
good sense of its members than that they 
should so long have kept him at their 
head. 

The very traits that make the Ameri- 
can engineer safe to ride behind make 
him the best of American citizens. In 
public affairs he is not led astray by 
popular fallacies or by the clamor of 
cheap men. He sets an example for 
those who preach of public duties by 
attending: very strictly to his private 
affairs. He pays his debts, saves his 
money, educates his children, often in the 
best of the universities, and in his home 
neglects neither books nor music. To 


the many who as travelers put their lives 
continually in his keeping 


it rarely 
occurs even to think of the locomotive 
engineer—still less to thank him for the 
care that in the cab or under the eccen- 
trics, in the night or in the wind or 
the storm, he takes of them, Perhaps 
our young President, he who never for- 
gets an acknowledgment where one is 
due, meant in part to atone for the 
neglect of others of us when recently, 
after completing a long railroad journey, 
he publicly thanked the railroad men 
for their good care in carrying him so 
safely over so many thousand miles. 
Of his gratitude, frankly expressed, it 
would be safe to say that a generous 
portion was meant for the man to whom 
the average traveler rarely gives a word, 
hardly a thought—the Locomotive En- 
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Mr. Steiner, the result of several months’ liter- 


ary work in Russia as the representative of The Outlook. The time was spent wholly in 
study of “Tolstoy the Man,” in interviews with him and his family, and in gathering 


literary material from the Tolstoy circles in Moscow and elsewhere. 


The articles to 


be printed in The’ Outlook, with a others not to be published in any periodical, will later 


appear in book form. The book wil 
by the Outlook Company.—THE EDITORS. 


E hesitated long before asking 
if we might visit Tolstoy on 


the particular occasion here 
described. Rumors of serious illness 
checked both the artist’s and the biogra- 
pher’s desire to see him, and only after 
we heard that his condition had improved 
did we venture ourrequest. “Come and 
bring N with you,” read the tele- 
gram which we received in answer to 


be called “ Tolstoy the Man,” and will be published 


our letter. N is a musician of note, 
and the feeling that through his playing 
Tolstoy would receive much pleasure 
made our going easier, for usually we 
felt that we gave nothing in return for 
the inspiration received. 

To start from Moscow at midnight, 
to be locked in a train whose compart- 
ments are so hot that they can well 


serve the purpose of a Russian bath, to 
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inhale cigarette-smoke which everywhere 
makes the atmosphere stale and thick, 
is no great pleasure, especially as the 
train stops longer at the stations than it 
travels between them, and, being the only 
so-called fast train, is uncomfortably 
crowded. No aireither enters or leaves 
the compartment, and when we reach 
our destination, and can really breathe 
the fresh, ozone-laden air, it is as exhil- 
arating a moment as if we had stepped 
from a prison cell into freedom. The 
little depot ‘is almost covered by snow, 
and after being wakened for a moment 
by the stopping of the train it sinks 
again into the deepest quiet. Here and 
there from among the white birches the 
rising smoke tells of some mujik’s cabin 
in which the housewife has_bestirred 
herself and has kindled the fire. The 
horse and sleigh of Countess Tolstoy 
are awaiting us in the station yard, and 
almost simultaneously we ask the coach- 
man, “ How is the Count?” “Slava 
Bogu [Praise God], he is much better,” 
answers the faithful servant, whose broad, 
good-natured face smiles at us from his 
wrappings of fur, which make him look 
like an overgrown infant ready to be 
carried away by its nurse. He remem- 
bers the Count’s guests, and has a par- 
ticular smile for those who know that 
Tolstoy’s philosophy about money has 
not at all influenced his servants, who 
are just as eager for their tips (Na 
Tschay) as if they were living in the 
most materialistic atmosphere. Swiftly 
we glided along through the increasing 
quiet ; the noise of the passing train had 
almost ceased, and its deep breathing 
grew fainter and fainter. From the 
east a tinge of golden red poured over 
the silvery landscape; for a moment 
there was a hovering between twilight 
and morning, then the sun rose, bringing 
light but no warmth, and the great con- 
queror who in the summer colors earth 
and skies in varied hue seemed unable 
to affect the mass of white or to change 
the great shroud into a wedding garment. 
The noisy crows alone made dark spots 
upon the landscape and brought discord 
and disturbance into silence and har- 
mony. No one in the village had yet 
stirred out of doors; the peasants were 
still lying upon their warm bake-ovens 
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hibernating until the springtime, when 
the increasing hunger would drive them 
out of doors and press the plow into 
their hands. The snow lay up to the 
windows of the low cabins, which were 
kept from being lost in the colorless 
landscape by the dirt of doors and outer 
walls. Horses, cattle, and fowl were 
indoors with the peasants, and within 
many a hut was heard the faint cock-crow, 
followed by the grunting of an unfed 
pig or the hoof-beat of a restless horse. 
From above the snow, like strange-shaped 
mushrooms, peeped with their Chinese 
roofs the white towers flanking the gate- 
way to the Tolstoy estate, and the trunks 
of the trees within made dark lines upon 
the whiteness, showing thewell-worn road 
between them. At the door we were met 
by Maria Levovna, the Count’s favorite 
daughter, who has been constantly at 
his bedside, and who at this time was 
acting as his private secretary and is his 
confidential friend. Among the Count’s 
children the daughters had the greatest 
sympathy with his teachings, although 
since they have married they have gone 
the way of the world, much to his regret. 

When we arrived, Countess Tolstoy 
was still in her room; she rises very late, 
her work keeping her up until past mid- 
night. She is now correcting a new 
edition of her husband’s works, and 
between the struggle with publishers and 
proof-readers she is taxed to the utmost, 
although she preserves both her youth 
and strength in a remarkable way. Any 
one who saw her a few evenings before 
at the symphony concert in Moscow, 
radiant in a light gray silk costume, her 
bright eyes shining from pleasure, would 
not have realized how much work and 
how many years are burdening her. 

We were immediately shown to our 
rooms, but great was our astonishment 
when we found one of them to be the 
Count’s former study, which had been 
converted inte a guest-room after his 
removal upstairs was necessitated by his 
severe illness. Mr. P immediately 
called an indignation meeting to protest 
against such sacrilege, and we unani- 
mously declared our disapproval of the 
change, The room should have been 
kept as it was. Those scattered books, 
that table full of loose pages of manu- 











1903] Tolstoy 
script, the large ink-pot, the Count’s 
picturesque but crude scythe, and his 
working garments—all are gone; the 
books are transferred to and straight- 
ened out in book-cases, where they stand 
like soldiers in perfect order, and our 
unpoetic satchels stand upon the table 
where he wrote all the books which 
made him famous. Surely there will be 
no holy shrine to which enthusiastic 
Tolstoyans may make a pilgrimage in 
after years, for the devastation seems 
complete. A physician who now is a 
member of the household lives in the 
Count’s former bedroom, but the simple 
furniture has been left just as and where 
it was. 

At the breakfast-table we find the 
usual contingent of strangers, and we 
look at one another in rather an un- 
friendly way, as much as to say, ‘‘ What 
in the world brought you here to trouble 
a poor old sick man—can’t you leave him 
alone?” - We are good mind-readers, all 
of us, and we stare at each other during 
the informal meal, drinking our hot tea 
in silence; and no friendlier look comes 
over the faces of these somebodies and 
nobodies when our party is asked to go 
upstairs to see the Count. The room 
which we enter is spacious and comfort- 
able; two large windows look out over 
the tree-tops and upon the silent fields 
of Yasnaya. The eye instinctively seeks 
the Count, and wé are much startled as 
we see him. He is so thin that his fea- 
tures stand out with unusual sharpness. 
The eyes are still searching, but show 
the effect of much suffering, and a veil 
like the shadow of a passing cloud hangs 
over them. His voice, too, has grown 
weak, and his hand-clasp is like the 
touch of gloved fingers, without warmth 
or strength; but the greeting is not less 
cordialthan ever. Now, struggling with 
approaching death, he is fastening upon 
paper memories and impressions of by- 
gone years, and when every moment is 
precious he yet denies himself to no 
one, and does not stint the time which 
he gives to his friends. It is such a 
large welcome as only a large soul can 
give one. It is in striking contrast to 
the welcome which one receives from 
every other member of his household. 
Every one, from the Countess down to 
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the guests of yesterday, makes you feel 
that you are here by grace alone, but he 
makes you feel immediately that you 
have done him a favor -by coming. It 
is this natural and grateful outflow of his 
noble soul toward another that charms 
every one who comes in touch with him. 
Yet I cannot say that one feels comfort- 
able so close to him. He searches too 
deeply. He penetrates down to the 
impurest motive which brought you 
here, and you feel as if you were a thief 
caught in the act of breaking one of the 
commandments. I find that all those 
who come “ in spirit and in truth ” share 
this feeling with me, and I should not 
wonder if in the other world I see him 
sitting on one of those twelve thrones 
“ judging the tribes of Israel.” 

The conversation first turned upon 
his own health. He has been near 
death’s door; the heart almost ceased 
its task of sending blood through his 
body, the limbs were cold and motion- 
less, and around his bedside through 
many an anxious night stood loving 
watchers who feared the coming of a 
lightless morning. But no fear was his; 
he was not being dragged to his grave. 
Calmly he awaited the moment of his 
departure, and he struggled neither for 
life nor with death, He dropped no 
pious phrases as he told us of his near- 
ness to the other world; it was the story 
of a traveler who came near to the gate 
of a city whose name and location he 
knew not, but of the existence of which 
he was quite sure. He did not tell as 
much of himself as we should have liked 
to hear; he quickly turned the conversa- 
tion to the artist’s and writer’s work and 
plans, to N ’s children, whom. he 
loves, and to all the living things which 
interest himso much. The praise of Yas- 
naya’s quiet he turned into a sarcastic 
polemic against the effort in the cities 
to build houses of entertainment for the 
laborers. ‘You take them out of the 
pure air into a place crowded by people, 
you compel them to breathe dust, dirt, 
and disease, and you call that “ helping 
the poor to enjoy themselves.” My 
praise of the People’s Palace in St. 
Petersburg, built by the present Czar, 
found no echo in his heart. He does 
not believe in “ throwing sweet morsels 
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Tolstoy 


to a starving peasantry,” although he 
was glad to hear of my observation of 
increasing temperance, or at least of a 
decrease of drunkenness, in the Russian 
cities where the dives have been entirely 
closed and people’s theaters and tea- 
houses have taken their places. 

Upon our inquisitive looks at his 
writing-desk, he told us that he was then 
hard at work writing his reminiscences, 
and that he had finished a new story 


* based upon his experiences in the Cau- 


casus, and he read us page after page of 
the simple but beautiful narrative from 
his life in those wild mountain regions. 
His style seems simpler than ever; 
clear and sharp stand out his charac- 
ters. The background is faint, scarcely 
touched, but the men and women whom 
he portrays are alive, and the truth they 
speak is clear and their words are pure. 
They are created by his love for all the 
men he met and knew in those young 
years of his eventful life. 

The manuscript is as unreadable as 
ever, and Maria Levovna had to be 
called upon to decipher those passages 
in which her father’s pen had tangled 
the thought of the story by*successive 
corrections. He was greatest and most 
precious when he laid down the manu- 
script and began to tell of his own feel- 
ings and emotions in those days. How 
little he spares himself! he gathers up 
every scrap of the past, even if by so 
doing he tarnishes his halo; but he tells 
truth and loves truth, even if truth makes 
him unlovely. 

We know now that the stories of his 
childhood and youth which were the first 
products of his pen were not entirely 
autobiographical; that, in fact, they con- 
tained much which, while it grew in him, 
he did not experience in actual life. He 
made us all laugh by telling the story of 
his first dancing-lesson. He was so un- 
graceful that the dancing-master tied a 
stick of wood to his legs to make them 
stand out straight. “I could make 
better use of that stick of wood now,” 
he said, pointing to his limbs, which 
were wrapped ina blanket. ‘“ But I shall 
surprise you to-morrow. I shall go fora 
walk,” 

After dinner, N was asked to 
play. The poor musician was so nervous 
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that he had scarcely eaten anything, and 
when he sat down to the piano he fairly 
trembled from stage fright. First on the 
programme were ‘Tolstoy’s old favorites, 
Gluck, Brahms, and Handel. ‘“ They are 
so quiet,” he says; “their passion was 
lofty and never base.” Mozart came 
next, and charmed him most, for he loves 
him above all the composers. “He 
never stirs the evil and the low within 
us,” he says of him, “and when he 
touches the emotions, he does it with 
delicacy and purity.” Chopin Tolstoy 
enjoys very much, and among Slavic 
composers he finds him the most sym- 
pathetic. During the playing of one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas he grew visibly 
agitated; and that much-condemned 
“ Kreutzer Sonata ” he heard with pleas- 
ure. Schumann’s songs brought tears to 
his eyes; “it touched my heart so,” he 
said, in excuse for his seeming weakness. 

What a rapt listener he is, this icono- 
clast of art! how every fiber of his being 
responds to it, how he draws it in and 
how it intoxicates him! He knows, as 
did the Hebrew prophets, how art itself 
may become man’s temple and his God, 
and he fights against his natural devo- 
tion to it, fearing that it might lure him 
from the narrow path which he has 
marked out for himself. 

Long after the piano has echoed its 
last vibrant note we sit in silence and 
muse. The snowflakes fall thick and 
fast upon the already heavy-laden tree- 
tops, and it is winter without and within. 
The Count sits with his head sunk over 
his breast, the fingers of both hands 
pressed against each other, and tears in 
his eyes. Schumann’s “Du bist die 
Ruh ” has brought them out of his heart. 
Quiet, quieteverywhere but in our hearts; 
and is there quiet in his now that he is 
snowed in by old age and feels the ap- 
proach of death? With peace upon his 
brow, there is also much pain, and such 
furrows seam his face as no other plow- 
man draws but he who comes with labor 
and with tears. The glow of artistic 
success, the gratitude of those whom he 
has helped into the light, these ought to 
make the evening of his pilgrimage glori- 
ous. Yet each life has its tragedies, and 
those of us who know realize that he 
will carry to the yonder side some great 
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Tolstoy 


sorrows. His tears are for a little boy, 
“ Vantshek,” as they called him, the 
only one of his thirteen children into 
whom seemed to have been breathed 
the same spirit by which he was filled 
by the Creator. The little one looked 
into the world with the same clear eyes 
as did his father, and clung to him con- 
scious of that inner relationship, the 
kinship of the soul. He died. The hurt 
in the father’s heart seemed healed; but 
out of the treasure of song which Schu- 
mann gave to the world, and to which he 
listened that afternoon, there came one 
tenderest note and tore open the old 
bleeding wound. Strangers crowd his 
doorway asking his blessing, and go out 
into the world to live as he has taught 
them; strangers listen with reverence 
to each one of his words and become 
his disciples; but among his own there 
is none to preach his message or to live 
it. No complaint has ever passed his 
lips, and the tragedy of his heart has no 
witness except his own great soul, which 
has taught itself to love, and in love to 
suffer. 

His philosophy of life has not changed, 
his belief in the efficacy of Christ’s law 
for the salvation of man and of society 
is as firm as ever, and his theological 
views have still the same agnostic 
ring ; but he knows God, prays to God, 
loves God, and truly “ loves his neighbor 
as himself,” and does not ask, ‘Who is 
my neighbor?” It would belittle those 
great hours to tell all that he said and 
how he said it, to narrate his condem- 
nations or write down what he approved. 


This was no day for a biographer to. 


make notes or an artist to make sketches, 
but it was a day for men to look into 
the great heart of one of God’s great 


_ men. 


Russia knows no spring. April is 
still only winter painted green, and then 
all at once it is summer. Long, not 
over-straight furrows are being drawn 
upon the great fields which surround 
Yasnaya Polyana. Patient mujiks are 
led across the fertile acres by the 
more patient if not more intelligent 
horses; and where the wooden harrow 
has glided over the clods, women beat 
them into dust. A horseman comes 
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from between the whitewashed towers, 
and the peasants say one to another, 
‘“‘ Praise God, it is our master.” Itisa 
long time since they have seen him, and 
a longer time since they have seen him 
on horseback. The rider of fast horses 
who renounced that luxury years ago, 
and walked many a hundred miles, had 
been lifted by servants into’ the saddle, 
as he had been lifted a few months ago 
from voluntary hardship into involuntary 
ease. 

The aristocratic peasant has become 
an aristocratic invalid, and the man who 
struggled for years against the conditions 
in which he was born will die in the 
same conditions, a prisoner to environ- 
ment. He deplores it, mourns over it, 
and laments over an unreached ideal. 
He still envies the peasant, who, after a 
hard life, will lie down upon his bake- 
oven and die a happy death; butas little 
as Tolstoy could live just like a peasant, 
so little can he die like one. If he had 
the strength, he would now, in spite of 
the commands and the entreaties of his 
physician and his wife, take the handle 
of the wooden plow and follow it across 
the fragrant upturned sod. I venture 
to say: “Count, you have done your 
plowing; you have drawn a straighter 
furrow and a longer one right across 
Russia and into the heart of Europe and 
the New World,” and the man who all 
his life believed in his power of achieve- 
ment shakes his head doubtfully as he 
views the work he has done. 

The sower follows the plowman and 
the women who beat the clods into dust. 
Majestically, rhythmically, and slowly he 
walks across the black, rich earth, cast- 
ing his seed, more worshipful than the 
village priest who scatters incense for 
more or less holy purposes. The sower 
carries his seed in a white linen sheet 
which hangs from his shoulder, and he 
thrusts his hand into it as does an artist 
his brush into his colors, or a generous 
man his fingers into his treasury. With 
wistful eyes Tolstoy follows his move- 
ments, quite unconscious of the fact that 
he has been sowing more precious seed 
upon larger fields; but if you call his 
attention to this, he will say, “ The best 
of it was only chaff.” Yet undisguised 
pleasure shows itself in his face when 
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one speaks of his influence which has 
gone over the whole world. This very 
spring two American millionaires came, 
repeating the words of the rich young 
ruler and receiving the same answer, 
but not going “ away sorrowful.” Each 
day brings tidings of new fields upon 
which the seed has fallen, each day 
brings some ripened fruit, some apostles, 
more disciples, admirers most of all. If 
you speak to him of this, he will answer, 
“ Thus I know that His word is truth.” 

Yet he envies the sower with his white 
sheet and his golden seed. “That man 
will die with nothing to regret and every- 
thing to expect,” he says, and he would 
willingly change places with him imme- 
diately. ‘Why not?” he says to the 
astonished listener. “Is he not hap- 
pier than the Czar, or the Emperor of 
Austria, or the Kings of Saxony or 
Servia? Has he not a more guiltless 
conscience? Who in this world is to be 
envied if not he? Has he not a saner 


philosophy than Nietzsche, has he not a 
loftier theology than the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, has he not a healthier enjoy- 
ment of art than Wagner, is he not in 
closer touch with nature than millions of 
the wealthy who lock themselves into 
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The Gargoyle’s Secret 






fireproof cages and know nature only 
from the railroad cars and affection only 
from sentimental novels?” Such is the 
flow of his thought each day; not so 
pessimistic as it sounds when coined 
into words, for hopefully and joyfully he 
is waiting for the harvest, and although 
he will not again be able to thrust his 
sickle into the ripened grain, he believes 
that God’s in his heaven—all’s right 
with the world! 


He is really aged; his form is bent, \ 


his step is slow, but his vision is not 
dimmed. He is young and vigorous in 
his condemnations, and younger still in 
those things which rejuvenate themselves 
each day, and which never fail—Faith, 
Hope, and Love. He is still Russia’s 
greatest living writer, in spite of the new 
stars which have arisen—Gorky, Tsche- 
choff, Andrejeff. He is still the one 
bold, unmuffled voice which protests 
against the wrongs perpetrated by State 
and Church, by Czar, priest, and popu- 
lace. His name is still the password 
which leads into the homes and hearts 
of all the lovers of freedom and believers 
in the law of Christ, but all he desires 
is to remain one of the Master’s hum- 
blest disciples ‘even unto the end.” 


On yonder house-wall, centuries hurt, and gray 

As Death itself, the trailing jessamine 

Has spread a mantle, richer, lovelier far 

Than that famed Fleece of Gold which Jason sought ;—- 
Its jeweled tendrils ever reaching higher 

Climb till they touch the useless Gargoyle’s head 
Beneath the eaves, and learn the secret kept 


Through glowing days. 


. . . Hid in those savage jaws 


A wood-dove broods upon her patient nest, 


Fearless, at peace within her strange retreat. 











With the Gloucester Fishermen 


By A. W. Dimock 
Illustrated with Photographs by Julian A. Dimock 


es TAND by the boats!” 
I rolled out of my bunk aboard 


a Gloucester seiner and tumbled 
up the companionway in the clothes in 


which I had slept. There is little un- 
dressing in a fishing schooner off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Climate and the 
exigencies of the business forbid. 

The blackness of the night was dotted 
with the red and green eyes of the fish- 
ing fleet which, under shortened sail, to 
the number of a score, was cruising near. 
Each eye was jealously fixed upon us; 
our change in heading of a few points 
had been noted; half a dozen schooners 
had shaped their courses to correspond 
with ours, and like great bloodhounds 
we were following the phosphorescent 
trail, the “‘ water fires,” of a school of 
mackerel swimming near the surface of 
the water half a mile ahead. Thecrew, 
clad in oilskins, rubber boots, and an 
occasional sou’wester, had obeyed the 
call to oars, and already the boats were 
manned. Silence was broken only by 
low-voiced orders from the captain in 
the shrouds to the man at the wheel. The 
schooner bore away, her course parallel 
with that of the fish, and a quarter of a 


mile distant therefrom, until, having 
passed the school, she was thrown up in 
the wind. Sliding to the deck, the cap- 
tain jumped for the seine-boat, which 
with the dory melted into the night. 
Mackerel are alert and shy. We fol- 
lowed them in silence and darkness, our 
solitary lantern hidden in a bag at the 
bow of the dory. The stern of the 
seine-boat was heaped with half a mile 
of net, one hundred feet deep, weighing 
with its sinkers three thousand pounds. 
Beside the net, ready to pay it out, were 
two of the crew. Another handled the 
long steering-oar, while the captain, in 
command, stood upon the piled-up net 
where he had jumped. The forward 
end of the boat was filled with nine 
oarsmen. There was no room for a 
drone, and I was stowed away in the 
dory with two of the crew, charged only 
with the obvious duty of effacing myself. 
Only the cook and the gasoline engineer 
were left on the schooner. The former 
was at the helm, with duties enough to 
keep him awake. He was to trim the 
sails, to follow the boats by ‘the hour 
through Egyptian darkness, always to 
be near, but not too near, and never to 
43 
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UNLOADING HADDOCK FROM A GLOUCESTER FISHING SCHOONER 


alarm the fish. He was not to be run 
down, and, if possible, was to avoid run- 
ning down any other member of the 
fishing fleet, or even the unlighted seine- 
boats with which they might crowd the 
waters. He was to have a hot supper 
and warm beds always ready for seven- 
teen hungry men. 

When within two hundred yards of the 
mackerel and a little ahead of their 
course, one end of the net was given to 
the dory, which remained stationary 
while the net was paid out from the 
larger boat as it was rowed rapidly in 
front of the school. When half sur- 
rounded the fish struck the net and 
dashed hither and thither in wild alarm. 
They swam toward the dory, but were 
frightened back by the splashing of oars. 
Before they found the gap in their en- 
vironment, it was closed and they were 
prisoners. A long line running through 


iron rings fixed to the bottom of the net 
was drawn in, pursing the net as it was 
pulled aboard the seine-boat by a wind- 
lass, until the portion remaining in the 
water inclosed twenty thousand pounds 
of mackerel in almost solid mass. 

His work on the seine-boat finished, 
the captain came on board the dory and 
was quickly rowed to the schooner. 
With his hand upon the wheel, as he laid 
the schooner beside the net with exact- 
ness, he spoke of needful haste, for the 
curious reason that in very cold water 
the fish soon become exhausted and their 
dead weight unmanageable. Twenty 
feet of the top of the net was made fast 
along the schooner’s rail, while in the 
seine-boat a dozen Titans heaved and 
strained and struggled with ten tons of 
wriggle, flop, and slime. Deep in the 
mass the captain plunged a Brobdingnag- 


ian scoop-net, with handle twenty feet 
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long and iron mouth three feet in diam- 
eter. When filled it called for six men 
at the tackle to hoist it on board. Each 
minute a solid stream of fish poured on 
the main deck, filling every space and 
crevice, burying boxes, barrels, and coils 
of rope, and mounting above the quarter- 
deck until that, too, was covered, and 
men were working in a sea of fish, the 
incoming tide rising to their waists. For 
a strenuous hour the light of torches 
illumined the faces and _ silhouetted 
against the night the forms of men purs- 
ing the burdened net. A single false 
note marred the harmony of their sweep- 
ing action. ‘Who is that man?” I 
asked the captain during one of his 
brief intervals of respite. ‘“ That’s the 
hobo —a good man, but a bad sailor; one 
who works hard, but wouldn’t make a 
fisherman in a thousand years.” 

The emptied net was piled upon the 
quarter-deck and sprinkled -with salt 
“to keep it cool,” but no rest came to 
the men. No fisherman may undress 
until all the fish are dressed. Occasion- 
ally one of the crew plunged into the 
forecastle for a few minutes to “ mug 
up,” which means sampling the peren- 
nial breakfast which the cook is expected 
to maintain. Trays were hastily erected 
for splitting, gibbing, and salting. Fish 
were shoveled upon these trays and split 
from head to tail by a slash of the knife 
along the side, sometimes at the incredi- 
ble rate of sixty to the minute bya single 
man. When split they are tossed to the 
gibber, gibbed with like celerity, and 
dropped into barrels, which are flooded 
with salt water as fast as filled. Gib 
is euphemism for a less pleasing word. 
When the decks have been cleared of 
fish, the trays are covered with salt, in 
which are dipped the mackerel taken 
from the wash-barrels. The migrations 
of mackerel are established, and a well- 
settled itinerary regulates the visits of 
their schools to our coast. 
scheduled to arrive at the Nova Scotia 
shore on the twentieth of May, and any 
variation is believed to be due to leap 
year or some other calendar discrepancy. 
They remain two weeks, sail for the 
Orient on the third of June, and are lost 
to civilization until the late fall. Their 
schools are up to date; only dunces can 


They are- 
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be caught to-day on the old-time hand 
line, and even modern methods fail with 
the mackerel of experience, who, when 
surrounded by the seine, promptly dives 
and escapes. We rounded up one small 
school which sank into the depths after 
the net closed about it and before it 
could be pursed. Our net return was a 
photograph of a circle of corks inclosing 
undisturbed water. In many respects 
crews differ, like creeds. Ours wasasober 
crowd, with no liquor save in the medi- 
cine-chest, while another schooner was 
reckoned short-handed if half the crew 
happened to be sober at the same time. 
One crew in the fleet did not play cards, 
but on the other boats poker shortened 
the many long days between catches. I 
asked one of the crew if they played 
cards all the time. He said they did, 
excepting on Sundays, when they knitted. 

These sailor-fishermen are a demo- 
cratic lot, making small distinction be- 
tween forecastle and cabin. They are 
partners in the business, entitled to 
one-half the profits, although certain 
expenses reduce their share nearly to 
one-third. The capitalist who owns the 
outfit and partially provisions the boat 
receives the other half. The captain 
gets a bonus of from five to eight per 
cent. of the gross profits in addition to 
his pro rata as a member of the crew. 
If the boat has a gasoline engine, it is 
reckoned as one of the crew and paid as 
such. The cook gets the share of a 
member of the crew, and in addition the 
latter chip in and pay him wages. Every 
half-hour during the night the watch 
inspects the sleepers in the cabin to 
guard against asphyxiation. 

There was no story-book sailor on 
the schooner. When I was seasick, no 
one seemed amused. I was coddled 
and cared for, and fruit and sympathy 
tendered me. The men were genial, 
independent, and intelligent, with a good 
sense of humor.’ A careless man at the 
wheel was asked if he was tying knots 
in the wake. One who drew a long 
bow was warned that he would get to 
believe that story himself if he told it so 
often. - 

The Gloucester fishing schooner just 
begins to enjoy herself in storms that 
make ocean greyhounds dizzy. Skip- 



































THE SEINING FLEET RUNNING INTO WHITEHAVEN HARBOR, N, S, 








pers glory in the seaworthiness of their 
craft, and of one it was said that he 
never ran for harbor in a storm, and 
never shortened sail until he had carried 
away his topmast. Good sense controls 
in the seining fleet. and it seeks the 
nearest harbor when the weather be- 
comes too stormy for fishing. So the 
captain told me as I stood beside him 
at the wheel while a storm was brewing. 
“ Why don’t you run now?” I asked 
him. 
replied, as at the turn of his hand the 
schooner fell off several points and bore 
straight for Halifax. In another minute 
every boat in the fleet was on the same 
course. One day, as I was cultivating 
the demeanor of an old salt, a sudden 
squall caused the mainsail to jibe. As 
the boom swung over our heads and the 


main sheet swept the deck, I maintained 
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“‘ Nobody likes to start first,’ he 


BAITING UP TRAWLS 


my dignified air of indifference until I 
saw the captain on his face hugging the 


deck. Then I, too, flopped. While de- 
tained in the harbor of Halifax by some 
food regulations of the custom-house, a 
Nova Scotian came aboard complaining 
that some sailor had stolen his dog. 
Regardful of the reputation of his coun- 
trymen, our skipper took the man aboard 
the other boats of the fishing fleet to 
convince him that Americans didn’t 
steal dogs. 

Fishermen enjoy a practical joke, 
even if it proves a boomerang. As 
Captain Ruggy was entering Beaver 
Harbor during a blow, in advance 
of the rest of the fleet, he was closely 
followed by a schooner whose captain 
had never made the harbor. Ruggy 
sailed across the mouth of the harbor; 
then, tacking, began to zigzag, as if fol- 
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lowing a tortuous channel. The green 
captain followed the first course, and 
then sailed for the middle of the harbor, 
straight over all Ruggy’s imaginary ob- 
stacles, and was the first to anchor. 
There was cheering in the fleet, and 
things were said and are yet said to 


Captain Ruggy—lest he forget. Our 
captain was called a “lucky skipper.” 
It was the kind of luck that kept at the 
masthead in fishy weather, that read 
every ripple in the water and every sail 
on its surface. One day he was both- 
ered. We were homeward bound, with 
a fair wind, making a straight wake 
from Cape Sable to Boston, with the 
patent log reeling off knots at a wonder- 
ful rate. Land was due, but didn’t show 
up, and there were no soundings where 
soundings ought to have been. A fog 
closed around us, and as we hove to 


the captain took in the log, saying to it, 
“ According to you, Ananias, we are 
twenty miles inland and liable to run 
down a church any minute.” The log 
was lying. 

The gambling instinct that turns so 
many wheels of human enterprise mans 
the Gloucester fishing fleet. The daily 
life is prosaic, the pay poor, but every 
day contains the chance of a prize in 
the lottery of the deep which may equal 
the wages of months of hard work on 
shore. Good fishing days are few; fog 
spoils many and high winds more. 
While cruising, one man is at the helm, 
another keeps watch from the masthead, 
as the schooner sails to and fro under 
light sails. The rest of the crew are 
scattered about the deck, playing poker 
in the forecastle, or laying in stores of 
sleep and food against the days when 
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they will have time for neither. During 
this the playtime of the seiner the 
occasional calms are utilized to supply 
the home larder with cod for the year. 
These are caught with hand lines from 
the schooner, usually in about thirty 
fathoms of water. Swordfish are per- 
quisites of the crew, and when sighted 
are pursued with harpoons, to the vast 
entertainment of all hands. 

Lines are graven early on the faces 
of the women of Gloucester. The girl 
who marries a fisherman in her early 
twenties takes more than even chances of 
being a widow in her thirties. Memorial 
day in Gloucester is unique in its cele- 
bration of the terrible tax levied upon 
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human life by a human industry. On 
that midwinter day children cast flowers 
upon the freezing waters of Gloucester 
Harbor; one child to each flower, one 
flower for each victim of the sea during 
the preceding year. After the exercises 
in the harbor there is a memorial service 
at the City Hall, with addresses, reading 
the names of the dead, and prayers. 
Seining, which lasts from April to 
October, is the play of the fisherman ; if 
the play gets rough, he slips into harbor. 
But in the winter he must fight to a 
finish his battle with the elements, for 
on the Banks there is no harbor. He 


must brave storms which sweep his decks 
with waves so high that even a seaman 
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PLAYTIME ON A SEINER 
No mackerel in sight, so the crew catch codfish on hand lines for the home supply. 


dares not estimate them, and which roll 
his craft until the coals burning in the 
galley are spilled upon its roof, and the 
common name of all his stores of food 
is hash. He struggles with the wheel 
in weather that exhausts him in a fifteen- 
minute shift,and in the bitterest cold 
beats ice from rigging and decks know- 
ing that neglect means more flowers in 
the harbor on memorial day. He rides 
out winter gales at the end of halfa 


mile of cable, which it then often takes 
a full day to hoist aboard. If an anchor 
fouls a telegraph cable, it is cut loose 
and a bill for the lost anchor and cable 
sent to the cable company, which pays 
it with promptness. 

The skipper of a schooner on the 
Banks with eight or ten dories afloat 
lives anxious hours. There is menace 
in every change of wind or barometer, 
and peril in each bank of fog—that 
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winding-sheet of the fisherman. On the 
last day of a successful season the cap- 
tain of a Gloucester fishing schooner 
sent out eight dories, in one of which 
were his only son and the brother of his 
wife. As the boy pushed off, his father 
reminded him that he would be home- 
ward bound onthe morrow. Two hours 
later a great bank of fog blotted out sea 
and sky. Seven dories found their way 
home, but not the one bearing the boy 
and his uncle. As the day wore on and 
the swelling waves gave premonition of 
a coming storm the crew launched dories, 
and, rowing in every direction, sounded 
their horns in the vain hope of finding 





the boy and his mate, until the captain . 


forbade the useless risk of life. Soon 
after the blackness of night,had joined 
the impenetrable fog the rising wind 
became a gale from the northeast, laden 
with needles of ice which swept away 
the fog but left small hope for the lost 
fishermen. With the coming of day the 
cable was cut and the hopeless search 
began. During two days the schooner 
boxed the compass, sailing on every 
course, and zigzagging until her wake had 
spider-webbed a hundred square miles 
of turbulent water. Then a grave, silent 
man, whose face had aged ten years in 
a few days, slowly turned over the wheel 
as he ordered the tautened sheets slack- 
ened until the bow of the boat pointed 
toward the descending sun. For five 
hundred monotonous miles the schooner, 
without change of course or the starting 
of a sheet, alternately climbed the heav- 
ing waves and plunged through hissing, 
foam-covered water to the valleys be- 
tween. Then the gale died out quickly, 
as it had arisen, and was followed by 
vexations of fog and of calm, which wasted 
many days before the twin lights of 
Thatcher’s Island outlined themselves to 
the sorrowful fishermen. As the schooner 
entered the inner harbor, with its colors 
at half-mast, it was greeted with cheers 


from the boats at anchor and from the 


wharves. To the returning fishermen 
bearing their message of sorrow the 
welcome seemed ill-timed, and they 
made no response until, as the wharf 
was neared, a keen-eyed sailor sprang 
to the signal halyards and quickly ran 
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up the half-masted flag, chock-a-block, 
while the crew cheered wildly and big 
tears rolled down the bronzed cheek of 
the skipper. On the wharf waving her 
shawl stood the wife of the captain, with 
her son and brother beside her. When 
the fog swallowed up the boy and his 
uncle, they were struggling with their 
anchor, which had fouled, and before it 
was Cleared they had lost their bearings, 
and, being without a compass, had 
probably pulled straight away from the 
schooner. They passed a terrible night, 
laboring at the oars to keep from freez- 
ing, and were nearly dead with cold 
and exhaustion when morning broke 
upon a pitiless sea, whose every wave 
threatened destruction. Hope came to 
them once in the guise of an Atlantic 
liner, a greyhound of the deep, until the 
ocean Pharisee passed by on the other 
side. But the:good Samaritan followed 
in the form of a tramp steamer bound 
for Boston, which rescued the fishermen 
at about the last moment when rescue 
would have been worth while. 

Last year half a dozen fishing schoon- 
ers spent the winter frozen up in the ice 
of Newfoundland, where they had gone 
for bait. The fishermen made occa- 
sional trips over the ice for firewood, and 
lived generally as safely and comfortably 
as Arctic explorers. There is free trade 
in fishing on the banks. No trust con- 
trols the waters and standardizes men 
and machinery alike until any missing 
fragment of either can be duplicated 
from its stores. Nor has any trade- 
union stretched upon its Procrustean 
bed the fishermen of Gloucester. They 
are a rugged race, these fishermen, with 
the independence of their lives reflected 
in their characters. I was indebted to 
them for many favors, but when at the 
end of a cruise I sought to pay for my 
fare, my board, and my pleasure, I found 
that I had been a guest and that what 
had been done for me had not been done 
for money. 

A few hours later, in the roar and confu- 
sion of the great city of my home, I won- 
dercd how far I would have to look for as 
much hospitality, although as a stranger 
there were many who would have taken 
me in. 


The First Chief of Staff 


ENERAL Samuel B. M. Young, 
(5 who will be the first Chief of Staff 
of the Army of the United States, 

has had the unique experience of having 
served for one week only as the General 
Commanding of that army. Under the 
new army law, General Young succeeded 
General Miles, whose retirement we have 
already noted, but after the expiration of 
a single week this title, which has been 
held since the Civil War by Grant, 
Sherman, Schofield, and Miles, lapses, 
and the new system, under which the 
Chief of Staff forms a most important 
part, comes into existence with General 
Young as its first head. It is expected 
that General Young will retire from 
active service next January, and it is 
probable that he will be followed as 
Chief of Staff by General Chaffee. 
General Young is now sixty-three years 


old. He entered the army of the United 
States as a private in 1861, and has 
had a career marked in an _ unusual 
degree by brilliant and gallant services. 
Throughout the Civil War he was pro- 
moted rapidly for individual achievement 
and for executive and military ability. 


.When he was mustered out from the 


volunteer service, the order noted espe- 
cially his ‘‘ gallant and meritorious serv- 
ices during the campaign terminating 
with the surrender of the insurgent army 
under General R. E. Lee.” He almost 
immediately entered the regular army 
as captain, and his more than thirty-five 
years’ service in the regular army is 
marked also by frequent promotions 
and by many special commendations. 
Our readers will remember his notably 
brilliant work in the recent Philippine 
campaigns. 
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OR were all the gallant deeds of 
N the war deeds of martial prowess. 
Peace hath her heroisms no less 
renowned than war. There was nothing 
more gallant or inspiring than the rescue 
of the Spaniards from their sinking ships 
by our men at Santiago. Sampson says 
in his report: “ The Iowa, assisted by 
the Ericsson and the Hist, took off the 
crew of the Vizcaya, while the Harvard 
and the Gloucester rescued those of the 
Infanta Maria Teresa and the Almi- 
rante Oquendo. The ships were burn- 
ing fore and aft, their guns and re- 
serve ammunition were exploding, and 
it was not known at what moment the 
fire would reach the main magazines. 
In addition to this a heavy surf was 
running just inside of the Spanish ships. 
But no risk deterred our officers and 
men until their work of humanity was 
complete.” The Indiana also “sent 
boats,” says Captain Taylor, “ with sur- 
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SINCE THE WAR 
SPAIN’ 


geons on shore to the burning vessels 
to assist in caring for the wounded.” 
Captain Philip’s tender words, already 
quoted in a former chapter, have become 
historic. Our later treatment of our 
naval prisoners is especially creditable, 
and was in the spirit of the highest 
gallantry. The officers, with Cervera 
at the head, were quartered in the 
Naval Academy buildings on the delight- 
ful grounds at Annapolis, and there 
treated with the utmost consideration, 
which he and they cordially appreciated 
and acknowledged. The sailors were 
taken to the navy-yard grounds at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, provided with 
new and excellent barracks; the best of 
food, medical attendance, and every- 
thing that could conduce to their com- 
fort. 

Nor first among the heroes of that 
time should be forgotten the name of 
President McKinley. If ever head and 
heart and conscience were, in the fear of 


God and with prayerful sense of duty, 
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devoted to country and to fellow-men, 
McKinley’s were. No President ever 
more embodied the common sense and 
the best spirit of the people. None was 
ever in closer and more mutually confiding 
touch and sympathy with them, and none 
has ever had sucha hold on the trust and 
cordially co-operating responsiveness of 
their representatives in the National 
Congress. He sought their welfare in 
the expansion of their moral, educa- 
tional, industrial, and commercial activi- 
ties, and in their peace and harmonious 
co-operation among themselves and with 
all the peoples of the world. Peace every- 
where he sought. How beautifully and 
successfully he was all the time casting 
the balm of healing into the wounds, if 
any were anywhere still left rankling, 
after the Civil War! The blue and the 
gray recognized in him the President of 
their reunited hearts as well as of their 
reunited States. He strained every 
effort to avert war with Spain. When 
it came, he inspired into it every senti- 
ment of generosity. From his private 
purse, unknown to many even to this 
day, he gave thousands of dollars to 
relieve the necessities of the starving 
Cubans. He was always on the watch 
to send his message of good will to 
every soldier in the field, to recognize 
quickly every gallant deed done, and to 
help in every way to lighten the burden 
and cheer the labors of the campaign. 
Wherever he could put the rosebud of a 
kind word or act into any hand—and 
the humbler and needier the quicker— 
he gave it straight from his own. He 
seized the first opportunity for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and for terms of peace. 
The whole atmosphere of his presence 
and influence was benignant peace. His 
official life was one long act of heroism. 
Merciful, pure in heart, peacemaker, 
reverent, sincere, simple in habit, an 
ideal of home life, eloquent and per- 
suasive in speech, and wise and far and 
wide seeing in the conduct of affairs, no 
detail of which escaped his ken, loyal 
to friend, kind to all, and in sympathy 
with every class, progressive, yet never 
giving cause for the fear of disaster, 
how safe was the rudder of state in his 
hand, and how, if we seek the elements 
of a true hero, he embodied them! How 
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that noble and endeared face still shines 
upon us through the years! 

It is pleasant to recall the gallant con- 
duct during the war of others than our 
own. Among these is Ramsden, the Eng- 
lish consul at Santiago. As soon as he 
learned of the capture of Hobson and 
his men he actively visited them in 
prison, saw that they were supplied with 
bedding and good food, and secured 
their removal to quarters in the city. 
It was a fine instance not only of indi- 
vidual gallantry, but of the better spirit 
of the age. After the war Mr. R. U. 
Johnson, of the “Century Magazine,” 
suggested to me the erection of some 
memorial to this hero. A heavy bronze 
tablet, designed by Mr. Robert G. Sker- 
rett, of the Navy Department, was cast 
by it at the Washington Navy-Yard and 
affixed to the house in Santiago where 
Ramsden lived. A replica was set up at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. The 
inscription was prepared by the Hon. 
Frank W. Hackett, then the accomplished 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, always 
interested in good works. Lord Paunce- 
fote, the English Ambassador, wrote 
expressing the gratification which his 
Government directed him to express at 
this tribute. 

Then, too, could anything be more 
gallant than the conduct of the Spanish 
Admiral Cervera! His rescue of Hob- 
son and his men from watery graves, his 
considerate treatment of them, his fear- 
less heading of the forlorn hope of the 
exit of his fleet from Santiago (the order 
to execute which he bravely obeyed 
though he knew it probably meant de- 
scent into the jaws of death), his gener- 
ous bearing at all times, especially after 
his defeat and during his sojourn among 
us here, made him almost as popular 
among our people as one of our own 
heroes. It has seemed to me that there 
was never a war in which there was so 
little personal enmity. The fine and 
devoted spirit of the Spanish queen- 
mother justly touched the sympa- 
thies of us all. Ours was certainly a 
gallant and an intelligent foe. The 
Spaniard has always been a brave sailor 
and soldier. His officers in the recent 
war were men of marked courage and 
ability. They went to death in the most 
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gallant spirit of loyalty to their coun- 
try and duty. Many of their reports, 
letters, and contemporaneous and later 
writings on the various phases of the 
naval and military situations are espe- 
cially creditable to them and full of in- 
formation and light for us, excellent in 
description and statement and spirit. We 
have always been friends with Spain and 
do not forget her help in early days, but 
we ought now to be better friends for 
this recent falling out and then the mak- 
ing-up between us. Spain has lost Cuba 
and the Philippines, but neither was of 
any value to her, as she is probably well 
aware. On the other hand, both of 
them, relieved from ill-fitting incum- 
brance, are swiftly moving on to better 
conditions, which are already in full evi- 
dence. As for our own United States, it 
seems to have borne most of the cost 
and brunt of the crisis. Let us hope 
that it will have its reward, not so much 
in the expansion of its territorial posses- 
sions as in the moral, industrial, and 
commercial expansion of its influence, 
its institutions, and its republican spirit. 


In the Philippines, Samoa, and China, 
American sailors and marines performed 
service as efficient and valiant as in 
the war with Spain. 

Manila was virtually captured on 
May 1, when Montojo’s squadron was 
destroyed and Dewey notified the Span- 
ish Governor-General that he would fire 
upon the city if the batteries defending 
it opened upon his ships. The city 
was not occupied by us at that time 
because Dewey could not spare from his 
squadron the force necessary for this 
purpose. 

On February 4, 1899, the insurgents 
made their first attempt to drive the 
Americans into the sea. The navy co- 
operated with the army, shelling the insur- 
gent trenches at points where they could 
be reached. From that time until the 
close of the insurrection, American ships 
were busily engaged and co-operated 
with the army in patrolling the waters of 
the archipelago and cutting off war sup- 
plies sent to the insurgents from Hong- 
kong and Chinese ports, and in making 
surveys and correcting charts for the 
benefit of trading as well as war vessels. 
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Thirteen small gunboats, purchased by 
the military authorities from Spain, were 
turned over to the navy, and, with the 
addition of those captured by Dewey, an 
effective mosquito fleet of seventeen ves- 
sels was formed. They were commanded 
for the most part by young ensigns and 
cadets, who displayed gallantry and, ex- 
cept ina few isolated instances, excellent 
judgment. The navy was the first to land 
a force at Iloilo, on the island of Panay, 
entering the town on February 11, 
week after the insurgent attack upon 
Manila. A military force, under Briga- 
dier-General Marcus P. Miller, followed 
later in the wake of the naval detach- 
ment and took possession. But for the 
promptness with which the navy had 
acted, the insurgents would have de- 
stroyed the town by fire. Between Feb- 
ruary 27 and April 4, Ensign Cleland 
Davis, of the Helena, with three marines, 
forming a Colt gun crew, joined General 
MacArthur’s division operating north of 
Manila and “ performed valiant service 
and rendered valuable aid to our troops.” 
Sailors and marines destroyed at Olong- 
apo, in September, 1899, a heavy rifle 
gun mounted and defended by insur- 
gents. This point lies on Subig Bay, 
and naval experts claim it is the most 
advantageous site for a naval station in 
the Philippines. It was permanently 
occupied by marines in December, 1899. 
The army and navy co-operating cleared 
the shore line between Manila and Cavite 
of insurgents, whose fire had greatly 
annoyed our men-of-war. One hundred 
and eighteen marines, on October 3, 
1899, served under Brigadier-General 
Grant in an assault upon the town of 
Imus, south of Manila. Three hundred 
and fifty-six marines, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. Elliott, suc- 
ceeded on October 8, 1899, in capturing 
Novaleta, which the Spaniards had con- 
sidered almost impregnable. Vigan, 
Luzon, was captured on November 26 
by the Oregon, Callao, and Samar. Cap- 
tain B. H. McCalla, commanding the 
Newark, received in December, 1899, 
the surrender of the provinces of Caga- 
yan and Isabela, northern Luzon, and 
turned them over to the army. Five 
hundred and twenty-two persons, ten of 
whom were Americans, held prisoners 
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by the insurgents, were rescued by an 
expedition under Lieutenant J. H. Gib- 
bons, fitted out from the Brooklyn. The 
gunboat Vicksburg, Commander E. B. 
Barry, participated in the expedition 
that effected the capture of Aguinaldo, 
and Brigadier-General Frederick Fun- 
ston officially reported upon the invalu- 
able aid thus rendered. 

These were some of the successes of 
the navy. There were also disasters. 
To prevent the massacre or capture and 
harsh treatment of the Spanish garri- 
son at Baler, a town lying on a river of 
the same name emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean, Admiral Dewey, in the spring of 
1899, instructed the gunboat Yorktown 
to effect its rescue. Upon arrival at the 
mouth of the river, Captain C. S. Sperry. 
commanding, ordered Lieutenant James 
C. Gillmore, one of his subordinates, to 
take a boat with a crew of fourteen men 
and make soundings while another offi- 
cer engaged in a reconnaissance. In- 
stead of limiting his investigation to 
the mouth of the stream, as intended, 
Gillmore directed his men to pull within 
the entrance. He fell into an ambush. 
His boat, riddled by shot, was sunk and 
he and those of his crew who were alive 
were taken prisoners. For eight months 
these Americans remained in the hands 
of the insurgents, suffering torture and 
hardships, and they were finally aban- 
doned, without food or clothing, in 
northern Luzon. They were found and 
rescued on December 18, 1899, by a 
detachment of American troops under 
Colonel L. H. Hare. 


Foreign intrigue sowed seed of trouble 
in Samoa, which produced a harvest of 
blood. The principal islands of this 
group are Upolu, upon which Apia, the 
most important town, is situated ; Savaii, 
a less valuable island, and Tutuila, pos- 
sessing the magnificent harbor of Pago 
Pago. Under a treaty entered into in 
1889 by Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, Samoa was governed 
in accordance with native laws and cus- 
toms, but kept under tripartite control ; 
and the signatory powers were bound to 
the preservation of order. The United 
States was further interested by reason 
of its possession of Pago Pago, Tutuila, 
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which had been granted to it in 1878 as 
a site for a naval station. Malietoa, 
recognized as King of Samoa, died in 
August, 1898, and, after the usual fu- 
neral ceremonies, the election of his suc- 
cessor in accordance with Samoan cus- 
toms occurred as provided by the treaty. 
The candidates finally narrowed down 
to two—Malietoa Tanu, son of the 
deceased king, and Mataafa, a powerful 
native chief whom the Powers had sent 
into exile in 1893, but who had been 
allowed to return five years later to 
Upolu. In case of dispute the treaty 
required the Chief Justice to decide who 
should occupy the throne. Mr. William 
Lea Chambers, an American citizen, 
was serving at the time as Chief Jus- 
tice. Recalling that Mataafa had been 
excluded from the kingship by the dec- 
laration of Prince Bismarck with the 
acquiescence of the other Powers in 
1889, Chief Justice Chambers declared 
him ineligible and awarded the throne 
to Malietoa Tanu. The Mataafan fac- 
tion at once resorted to force and drove 
Malietoa Tanu and his’ followers to seek 
protection under the guns of a British 
man-of-war lying in the harbor. With 
the exception of German agents, charged 
with fomenting the rebellion, the per- 
sonnel of the tripartite government 
sought refuge on the British ship. 
Rear-Admiral Kautz arrived at Apia 
on March 6, 1899. He found a critical 


_condition of affairs existing. Either on 


board the English war-ships or under the 
protection of their guns were the British 
and American consuls and Chief Jus- 
tice, as were also Malietoa Tanu and 
his adherents. Ashore were three thou- 
sand natives, well armed, who obeyed 
the orders of Mataafa. On March 11 
the Admiral issued.a proclamation in 
which he stated that the consuls had 
agreed that the provisional government 
established by Mataafa and recognized 
by them in the preceding January had 
no existence, and could not therefore 
continue to be recognized. Mataafa 
and his chiefs were ordered to disperse 
and obey the provisions of the treaty. 
The Mataafans started to obey Rear- 
Admiral Kautz’s order, when the Ger- 
man Consul proclaimed that the Ameri- 
can officer had made a misstatement. 
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It was his purpose, he announced, to 
continue recognition of the provisional 
government. Following the circulation 
of the German proclamation the Ma- 
taafan forces, on March 13, began an 
invasion of Apia at various points. On 
March 14 the British Consul advised 
the senior British naval officer in the 
harbor that the rebels had entered and 
surrounded the Apia municipality and 
that practically only the beach was free. 
Many foreigners had sought refuge 
there, abandoning their property. In 
the hope of deterring the hostiles, de- 
tachments of American and Br,tish 
marines and bluejackets were landed 
and marched through the streets of Apia. 
A guard under the command of First 
Lieutenant C. M. Perkins, United States 
Marine Corps, was sent to protect the 
American consulate; a guard of British 
marines was landed to defend the British 
consulate, and a force under Lieutenant 
F. H. Brown, United States Navy, was 
ordered to a point known as Mulinuu 
to prevent injury to a number of unarmed 
adherents of Malietoa Tanu. 
Strategically, the positions taken by 
the United States and British detach- 
ments were decidedly weak. Surround- 
ing the consulates was a thick jungle, 
which shut them from support from the 
ships, though within range of the latter’s 
guns. When Rear-Admiral Kautz deliv- 
ered an ultimatum to Mataafa requiring 
evacuation of Apia by one o’clock of 
March 15, an attack was made upon 
the consulates, but was repulsed. Before 
the time-limit of the ultimatum expired 
a force of hostile natives embarked in 
their canoes and moved toward Mulinuu. 
To save the American and British 
detachments at that point from annihi- 
lation the Philadelphia opened fire and 
compelled the retreat of the assailants. 
Learning that a camp of Mataafans 
had been established at Vailele, a short 
distance from Apia, an expedition was 
organized to break itup. Commanding 
the American contingent of sixty officers 
and men, including twenty marines and 
a Colt gun, was Lieutenant P. V. Lans- 
dale, executive officer of the Philadel- 
phia. Ensign J. R. Monaghan, Lieu- 
tenant C. M. Perkins, United States 
Marine Corps, and Passed Assistant 
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Surgeon G. A. Lung were the American 
officers serving under Lieutenant Lans- 
dale. The British were represented by 
sixty-two officers, seamen, and marines, 
under Lieutenant A. H. Freeman, of the 
Royal Navy. Between one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty friendly natives, 
undisciplined and indifferently armed, 
accompanied the foreign detachments. 
The expedition advanced in skirmish 
order along the beach beyond Vailele. 
It did not come in contact with the 
enemy, and, after destroying a village 
in which were stored ammunition and 
other supplies, it began the return march. 
Lieutenant Freeman and Lansdale de- 
cided to leave the beach road and pro- 
ceed to Apia by a road a short distance 
inland. While cautiously proceeding, 
some natives were seen in front, hurry- 
ing toward the left of the column. The 
Colt gun was turned upon them, but 
failed to function. The gun was over- 
hauled and tested, and the column 
resumed its march. It had not gone 
more than two miles when, in a place 
favorable for ambush, it was attacked. 
The friendly natives became greatly 
excited, and their fire endangered the 
Americans and British. Lieutenant 
Lansdale attempted to operate the Colt 
gun, but again it jammed, and he was 
compelled to abandon it. In an un- 
favorable position and under fire of a 
superior force, it was necessary to retreat 
to the beach. 

Lieutenant Lansdale and two Ameri- 
can sailors and Lieutenant Freeman 
and two British sailors were killed. 
Five American and two British sailors 
were wounded. When the survivors 
reached the shore, they passed under 
the fire of a British gunboat and were 
safe. 

Shortly after this engagement a com- 
mission was appointed by the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain to 
investigate the Samoan situation. As 
the result of negotiations by these powers, 
Tutuila and several smaller islands were, 
in the division then made, transferred 
to the United States. Pago Pago is 
regarded as the best harbor in the South 
Pacific, and is in an excellent strategic 
position for naval operations in that 
section of the world. Peace and con- 
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tentment have blessed those of the pos- 
sessions there under our sovereignty, 
which has been administered by naval 
officers. 


President McKinley and his Cabinet 
early appreciated the gravity of the situ- 
ation in China in the summer of 1900 
and the effect that disturbances would 
have upon Americans and their interests. 
There were in China in 1899 more than 
two thousand American citizens. Our 
trade with the empire, in which the 
Pacific slope was keenly interested, was 
valued at almost $32,000,000, and Great 
Britain and Japan were the only nations 
which there had larger commerce. In- 
surrection in the Philippines therefore 
required the presence of a considerable 
naval force for patrol duty and co-oper- 
ation with the army, as well as for inde- 
pendent expeditionary movements. At 
the same time unrest in China early 
in 1900 made prudent the stationing 
of a number of ships in her waters. 
For commander-in-chief the Depart- 
ment selected Rear-Admiral George C. 
Remey, who had displayed remark- 
ably good executive ability and judg- 
ment while in command of the naval 
base at Key West during the Spanish 
war, and as second in command Rear- 
Admiral Louis Kempff. Before the 
arrival of these officers in the East the 
gunboat Wheeling was sent on April 2 
to Taku. Conditions improved in the 
course of the next few weeks, and the 
Wheeling was withdrawn. The improve- 
ment was but temporary. Operations of 
the Boxers extended almost to the gates 
of Peking, and they even conducted 
their propaganda within the walls of the 
capital. Rear-Admiral Kempff hoisted his 
flag on the Newark on April 24, 1900, and 
one month later he was ordered to Taku. 
The Newark arrived at Taku on May 
27, and found there the ships of other 
nations. On the following day Min- 
ister Conger, representing the United 
States, and other envoys, believing that 
the Boxer movement had developed into 
open rebellion, telegraphed to Rear- 
Admiral Kempff to send a_ guard. 
Marines of the Newark, commanded by 
Captain Newt ‘T. Hall, were added to 
Captain Myers’s detachment, which was 
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landed with a company of bluejackets, 
a three-inch field gun, and a Colt auto- 
matic gun. The entire force was placed 
under Captain B. H. McCalla, the com- 
mander of the Newark, who had done good 
work at Guantanamo and other Cuban 
points during the struggle with Spain. 
The Americans were, at this crisis, the 
first foreign troops to enter the foreign 
settlement at Tientsin, reinforcing an 
English detachment which had been 
stationed there during the winter.» The 
bluejackets and the field gun, under 
Lieutenant Daniel W. Wurtsbaugh, were 
left at Tientsin, and Captain McCalla, 
with his aide, Naval Cadet C. E. Court- 
ney, Paymaster H. E. Jewett, the marines, 
the Colt gun, and three bluejackets, 
pushed on to Peking. The train con- 
veying them also carried English, French, 
German, Japanese, Austrian, and Italian 
marines and sailors. As at Tientsin, 
the Americans were the first to reach 
the gates of Peking. Having consulted 
with Minister Conger and seen his men 
properly encamped, Captain McCalla, 
with Paymaster Jewett and Cadet Court- 
ney, returned to Tientsin. They arrived 
on the last train which came through 
from the capital. 

The situation daily became more crit- 
ical, and on June 4 Minister Conger 
asked Secretary Hay that instructions 
be given to Rear-Admiral Kempff to 
concert with other officers commanding 
naval forces at Taku to take measures, 
warranted by the situation, eventually to 
deliver Peking. Rear-Admiral Kempff 
was at once authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy to take all measures that were 
practicable and discreet to protect the 
Legation and American interests gener- 
ally. By his direction Captain McCalla, 
with forty-seven men and three officers, 
landed from the Newark and proceeded 
to Tientsin. This force was _ subse- 


‘quently swelled to one hundred and 


twelve officers and men. The avowed 
helplessness of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the insulting and threatening 
attitude of Chinese soldiers caused Min- 
ister Conger to wire to Rear-Admiral 
Kempff on June 9 that railroad commu- 
nication ought to be opened. In the 
light of Minister Conger’s messages, 
and the known seriousness of the situa- 
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tion, Captain McCalla informed the con- 
sular and naval representatives on June 
9 that it was inadvisable to remain 
inactive, and he proposed to start for 
Peking even if the troops of other na- 
tions remained behind. This announce- 
ment was effective. An agreement was 
reached that Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour, commander-in-chief of the 
British Asiatic fleet, Captain McCalla, 
the Japanese captain, and the senior 
Austrian and Italian officers should 
start for the capital on June 10. Ger- 
man, French, and Russian detachments, 
unwilling that their governments should 
be unrepresented in an expedition of 
such international importance, joined 
the column when it arrived at Lofa, a 
point on the railroad connecting Tien- 
tsin and Peking. The column, which 
operated under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Seymour, comprised 2,066 off- 
cers and men, of whom 915 were British, 
450 German, 312 Russian, 158 French, 
112 American, 54 Japanese, 40 Italian, 
and 25 Austrian. 

The expedition reached Langfang, 
forty miles from Peking, on June 13, hav- 
ing met with practically no resistance. 
Here it was ascertained that the railroad 
in the rear of the troops had been de- 
stroyed and that the imperial forces had 
joined the Boxers, who attacked the 
column. The railroad between Lang- 
fang and Peking had also been cut. 
With communications destroyed, lack- 
ing supplies of ammunition and food, 
and encumbered with 264 wounded, the 
council of senior officers, presided over 
by Vice-Admiral Seymour, decided on 
June 19 to abandon the advance on 
Peking and return to Tientsin. 

In the retreat the Americans were 
given the post of honor—the advance. 
Resisted at every point by an enemy 
who received constant reinforcements, 
the movement was slow. On June 21 
occurred an engagement which showed 
to the allied forces the bravery of Amer- 
ican sailors. Intrenched behind the 
bank, at a sharp turn of the Peiho 
the Chinese swept with their fire the 
embanked road along which the foreign 
troops were marching. “It is suicidal 
to attempt it,” said an English officer 
to Lieutenant Wurtzbaugh, in charge, 
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under Captain McCalla, of the advance 
guard. The danger was great, but 
Lieutenant Wurtzbaugh’s orders were 
imperative. On the double quick the 
men charged. Bullets sang about their 
heads, and some, unfortunately, hit the 
mark. Two Americans were killed and 
three wounded, among the latter Cadet 
Taussig. Captain McCalla was hit by 
a spent ball, which merely bruised the 
flesh. Early in the morning of June 23 
the column captured the imperial arsenal 
near Hsiku, eight miles from Tientsin. 
Ammunition and food were found in the 
arsenal. Surrounded by a large force, 


‘it was decided to remain and to send 


for relief. This arrived on June 25. 
In the relief column were 100 American 
marines, under Major L. W. T. Waller. 
Major Waller, with 140 men detached 
from the marine battalion at Cavite, 
had arrived at Taku on June 18, and on 
June 19 had landed and started for 
Tientsin, communication with which had 
also been cut off and which was in a 
state of siege. After severe fighting 
Major Waller, in company with the 
forces of other nations, reached Tientsin 
and relieved the foreign concessions. 
Immediately after the arrival of rein- 
forcements at MHsiku, Vice-Admiral 
Seymour returned with the entire party 
to Tientsin. 

While Captain McCalla and his men 
were giving evidence of resource and 
courage under fire, Rear-Admiral Kempff 
was displaying good judgment and con- 
servatism in connection with the inter- 
national aspect of the situation. To 
maintain communication between Taku 
and Tientsin, Rear-Admiral Bruce, left 
by Vice-Admiral Seymour in command 
of the British naval force afloat, proposed 
to the foreign commanders that they 
take possession of the Taku forts, then 
held by Chinese imperial forces. Rear- 
Admiral Kempff properly declined to 
participate, on the ground that his Gov- 
ernment was not at war with China and 
that he was instructed to protect only 
American interests, especially against 
the Boxer insurgents. He was com- 
mended by the Department for his wise 
conduct. Capture of the Taku forts by 
the other Powers occurred on June 17, 
after a bombardment in which the 
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vessels of the United States took no 
part. 

The wall of silence raised about 
Peking, the lack of information concern- 
ing Vice-Admiral Seymour’s column, the 
siege of the foreign settlements in Tien- 
tsin, and the unrest which pervaded the 
entire empire aroused the greatest 
excitement and anxiety throughout the 
West. Few believed in those trying 
days that the Ministers were alive. 
Even in the Cabinet of President Mc- 
Kinley and at large the feeling prevailed 
that they had been exterminated. The 
Secretary of the Navy alone held to the 
opposite opinion. He based his view 
on the absence of any evidence of their 
death and on the unwillingness, even as 
a matter of self-interest, of a govern- 
ment of the civilization of China to per- 
mit the murder of diplomats accredited 
to it, who, by virtue of their position. 
were guests of the nation. Despatch by 
Europe of reinforcement of ships and 
troops to China, while in part necessary 
for the protection of foreign interests, 
was dictated in large measure by the 
desire of each to guard its own partic- 
ular interests from the others. In view 
of the critical condition of affairs, Sec- 
retary Hay deemed it advisable to enun- 
ciate the policy of the United States, in 
the hope of obtaining the adherence of 
other nations thereto. His note, dated 
July 3, 1900, sent to the other Powers, 
with the approval of the President and 
his Cabinet, was the most important 
diplomatic move in the entire Chinese 
imbroglio. While stating the purpose of 
the United States to be the relief and 
protection of American interests, it 
reiterated the principles of Chinese ter- 
ritorial and administrative entity, pro- 
tection of treaty rights in the empire, 
and preservation of the “ open door.” 

More marines and ships and troops 
from the Philippines were sent to Taku, 
and on July 14 the native city of Tientsin 
was captured from the Boxers after a 
brilliant attack in which the Ninth Regi- 
ment of Infantry and 22 officers and 
326 enlisted men of the Marine Corps 
participated. Following the death of 
Colonel E. H. Liscum, of the army, 
commanding the Ninth Infantry, Colonel 
R. L. Meade, of the marines, assumed 
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command of the American contingent. 
In this battle the navy lost one officer 
and five men killed and four officers 
and fourteen men wounded. Further 
reinforcements arriving, another inter- 
national expedition for the relief of 
Peking was organized. Disheartened by 
the defeat at Tientsin, the Boxers made 
feeble resistance, and the allied force 
entered Peking on August 14. 

Relief of the Legations was accom- 
plished none too soon. From June 19, 
when Baron von Ketteler, the German 
Minister, was killed, until July 14, when 
Tientsin fell, they were subjected to 
systematic and fierce assault. From the 
latter date they suffered only occasional 
attacks, and on August 13, the eve of 
the arrival of the international expedition, 
a final and determined movement was 
made against them, which was fortu- 
nately repulsed. The United States 
Legation lay directly under and was com- 
manded from the wall surrounding the 
Tartar city. Onthis wall the Americans 
intrenched themselves. They held it in © 
spite of repeated assaults by forces im- 
measurably superior in numbers and 
armament. On two occasions they were 
driven back and once compelled to 
abandon the Legation, but, reinforced, 
they threw themselves upon the enemy 
and retook the position. What Minister 
Conger regarded as the bravest and 
most successful event of the whole siege 
was an attack made upon a strongly 
defended Chinese barricade which 
threatened the station of the Americans. 
Fifty-five Americans, Russians, and 
British participated in this charge, and 
Captain Myers, who led them, was 
wounded. The defense of the Legations 
is one of the most heroic deeds of history, 
and the American people were gratified 
that their representatives conducted 
themselves with such gallantry as to 
earn the praise of all with whom they 
fought and to whom they gave protec- 
tion. 

The navy’s work was not confined to 
the north of China. Ships were ordered 
to touch at various southern ports to 
impress the natives and to reassure 
American and foreign citizens. The 
effect of the presence of so many men- 
of-war flying the flag of the United 
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States was also great in an international 
way, and it is not giving too much credit 
to the navy to say that its work and 
readiness for duty had much to do with 
the prestige which the United States has 
had in its recent diplomatic relations. 
While the credit for the admirable 
work since the war in conferring on the 
Philippines the benefits of good govern- 
ment is due to the War Department 
under the intelligent and inspiring direc- 
tion of Secretary Root, the navy was in 
at the beginning. There has rarely 
been anything more creditable than the 
result. While there have been incidents 
to regret, the progress has been so 
rapid and so beneficent that it is an 
added honor to our country. Under 
the elevating and consummate adminis- 
tration of the American Commission, 
of which Governor Taft, so deservedly 
esteemed, is chairman, and of the seven 
other members of which three are native 
Filipinos, the forecast of President Mc- 
Kinley has been assured. Civil govern- 
ment by civilians has been established 
almost from the first, the personal liber- 
ties we ourselves enjoy have been guaran- 
teed and had, officials have been elected 
by the people, natives have been put in 
executive and judicial station (the Chief 
Justice and an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court being natives), a good 
revenue system has been adopted, the 
currency organized, tariffs adapted to 
insular interests, commerce stimulated, 
millions spent for public improvements, 
good roads made, sanitary precautions 
assured, free public schools opened with 
American and thousands of native teach- 
ers, a civil service system applied, the 
question of religious and other land-hold- 
ings intelligently considered, and peace 
and order secured throughout substan- 
tially the whole insular area. We have 
done better in the Philippines than our 
own fathers did here, who not only “ sub- 
dued the savage,” but dispossessed and 
exterminated him. We have given the Fil- 
ipinos a government of laws and not of 
men, as some mistaken good persons 
among us would have had us do by leaving 
them in chaos. We have secured them 
individually the same personal rights of 
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life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
which we ourselves enjoy. We have 
made the individual Filipino person- 
ally more independent than if his 
islands, then unequal in their disorgan- 
ization to the task of a republican form 
of government by their own dissociated 
peoples, had been left to what would 
have been only a nominal independence 
and to really the local and unstable 
government of the various and changing 
forces and factions among them which 
might be strongest for the time being. 
In fact, we have done more to make the 
Philippines free and to insure their 
ultimate self-governing independence 
than immediate independence so called 
or an entangling and trouble-breeding 
protectorate would have given them. 
The question of immediate material 
profit to ourselves may be an open one, 
but there is no question of the benefi- 
cence of our action to them. 

In Cuba the story of our generous 
and upbuilding intervention—the noblest 
chapter in international helpfulness—is 
familiar as a household word. Here, 
too, since the war, the War Department 
under the same wise administration is 
pre-eminent. 

In Porto Rico, however, the credit for 
the institution of the American system 
with its inestimable benefits belongs to 
the navy. Little time intervened between 
the close of the war and the establish- 
ment there of civil government, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
H. Allen, having been appointed the 
first Governor by President McKinley, 
to whom all these insular emancipations 
are now a historic monument. Without 
a hitch and with such marvelous success 
that the very absence of friction and 
incident has prevented the attraction of 
public attention to the splendid merit of 
the work, Governor Allen transformed 
that island in fourteen months into a con- 
dition of good government, of popular 
legislative control, of industrial develop- 
ment, of free schools, of improved roads, 
and of public and personal freedom, 
which, when at the end of that period 
he left it, found its parallel only in the 
States of our own Union. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S BIRTHPLACE IN HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


American Life in Whitman’s Poetry 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Illustrated with Photographs by Henry Hoyt Moore 


T the funeral of William Cullen 
Bryant the most conspicuous 


figure was Walt Whitman. Far 
apart as the two men were in education, 
association, ideas, 4nd methods of art, 
there was one striking resemblance be- 
tween them: they were both elemental 
poets, dealing with a few fundamental 
things. »Bryant’s range was narrow, but 
the vastness of nature in the New World 
came into view for the first time in his 
verse ; and what he lacked in breadth was 
supplied, in part at least, by his altitude 
of thought. In Whitman’s verse, on the 
other hand, the sense of space is perva- 
sive; it is all out-of-doors; from every 
point the horizons are visible. One 
misses the heights of spiritual vision, the 
power and joy in moral achievement; 
but one feels the presence, in an original 
and powerful way, of the most inclusive 


human sympathy, the most sincere hu- 
man fellowship. 

In the same year Whitman spoke on 
Lincoln to a small audience in a New 
York theater, made up largely of men and 
women interested in literature. The 
poet was then in his sixtieth year, but 
looked ek older: a large, impressive 
figure, lacking muscular force and convey- 
ing no impression of physical strength, 
but massive, benignant, with a certain 
dignity of bulk and carriage. A drab 
suit, carelessly worn but admirably har- 
monized with the head and frame, sug- 
gested that the poet had not wholly lost 
the self-consciousness with which he 
began his career as the founder of a new 
school of song. His face was large, 
kindly, and warmly tinted; his head 
nobly set off by flowing white hair ; his 
bearing toward his audience free, cor- 
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dial, and unaffected. He read his prose 
as he wrote it, with frequent parentheses, 
pauses, asides, excursions into neigh- 
boring subjects; but his manner had 
flavor, individuality, native quality. At 
the close he recited “ O Captain! My 
Captain !” with such simplicity and depth 
of feeling that his audience felt that they 
were hearing the noblest man of the 
heroic age celebrated by its most rugged 
and powerful bard. 

The appearance of Whitman, the 
shape of his head, the detachment of 
his life, the dithyrambic quality of his 
verse and its irregular and uncertain 
flow, the richness of his lyrical impulse 
and the uncertainty of his judgment, the 
broad, elemental conception of life and 
art which he held—all these things sug- 
gest the bard, the rhapsodical singer of 
a simple society and an objective age, 
rather than the many-sided interpreter 
in song of the rich complexity of modern 
life. A primitive person Whitman was 
in many ways; and he shared with the 
skalds, bards, and prophets of earlier 
and less sophisticated races much of 
their affluence and spontaneity of expres- 
sion, their rejection of the subtleties and 
refinements of art; but he was in more 
respects the most modern of poets.” In 
his conception of society, of the place 
and dignity of the individual, of the 
worth and beauty of the body and all 
its functions, in his use of forms of 
poetic expression, in his hearty accept- 
ance of science, he marks the extreme 
reaction against the classical, the mediz- 
val, the aristocratic, the zsthetic ideals 
of the past. 

In his rejection of the accepted verse- 
forms he imagined himself creating a 
new poetic language vitally adapted to 
the expression of a new poetic thought; 
while, as a matter of fact, he was reviv- 
ing and remodeling some of the oldest 
verse-forms, No man, however radical 
in instinct and intention, ever really 
breaks away from his race and creates 
new things out of hand. The race is far 
greater in its collective genius and expe- 
tience than any individual member, and 
the most original man must be content 
to give some ancient divination a clearer 
statement, to touch some old experience 
with fresh feeling, to open a vista, to set 
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the feet of men again on a path which 
their fathers once trod, but which they 
left for some other and more inviting 
road. Whitman revives, in his underly- 
ing thought, one of the oldest Oriental 
conceptions of the order and significance 
of life; in his verse-forms he restores 
and gives contemporary currency to 
ancient methods of versification. These 
elements in his work, which were loudly 
acclaimed as novel, are of a hoary anti- 
quity; what is new and significant in 
him is his resolute acceptance of the 
democratic order in all its logical 
sequences, his instinctive and sane feel- 
ing that if great poetry is to be written 
on this continent it must find its themes, 
not in the interests of the few, but in 
the occupation and experience of the 
many; above all, he brought to his work 
a vital, searching, pictorial imagination 
of great compass and power of illumi- 
nation. 

There is much that is repellent in his 
work; much that is coarse, gross, offen- 
sively and pedantically lacking in reti- 
cence, in regard for the sanctities of 
the body and of the relations between 
men and women, which the ascetic and 
the sensualist have alike misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. There is much in 
his egotism, his aggressive and ill-timed 
assertion of himself; there has been 
much, too, in the ill-advised and unin- 
telligent advocacy of some of his devo- 
tees, that have combined to keep sane 
readers at a distance. These advo- 
cates have too often taken the attitude 
towards other American poets that some 
missionaries have taken towards the 
gods of the countries in which they have 
taught a new faith ; they have sent them 
all to perdition together. Students of 
literary history are too familiar with 
mutations of taste to be affected by the 
claims of exclusive originality in any 
poet. They are not disturbed about the 
security of Shakespeare and Milton, and 
they are at ease about the survival of 
Emerson and Poe. They are ready to 
accept the new, but they do not intend 
to reject the old; for the old that sur- 
vives is always new. They have seen 
the irruptions of the barbarians before, 
and have heard the crash of the falling 
gods; and they have lived to see the 
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destroyers not only replacing the gods, 
but striving with pathetic eagerness to 
recall the vanished skill which long ago 
imparted the touch of divinity. The 
new artist succeeds by the new illustra- 
tion of that creative power which bears 
in every age immortal fruit. If Whit- 
man is to be accepted as a poetic force 
of high authority, it will not be by de- 
throning his predecessors, but by estab- 
lishing his right to reign with them. 
The real contribution made by Whit- 
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man to American literature is the mar- 
velously vivid picture of a democratic 
society in its workaday aspects, its primal 
and basal instincts, emotions, occupa- 
tions. In a very real, though not in an 
exclusive or ultimate, sense he is the 
poet of democracy ; that, as Professor 
Dowden and other discerning critics 
beyond the sea saw when his work first 
came into their hands, is his fundamental 
significance, his original quality. In his 
case, therefore, the background of his 
69 
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poetry is one of its formative elements ; 
it furnished the material with which he 
worked. 

That man is fortunately born the con- 
ditions of whose early life put him and 
keep him in intimate and vital relation 
with the kind of experience, the social 
habits and circumstances, with which he 
is later to deal with original insight and 
power. Whitman was born in a place 
that gave easy access to open fields, to 
the sea, and to great cities, and in a 
condition that brought him into contact 
with working America. He and Lanier 
are the only American poets of high 
rank who have been born out of New 
England; and there is in them both a 
quality of imagination which no other 
American poets possess. In neither 
was there that balance between inspira- 
tion and achievement, that equality of 
insight with expression, which the great- 
est singers possess, but both disclosed 
an affluent and plastic imagination of a 
new order in this country. Two men 
could hardly have been further apart in 
education, ideal, character; but they are 
the two great figures in the opening of 
the National period which followed the 
close of the war, and a century hence, 
when American literature shall have 
struck deep into the almost unexplored 
depths of American life, their signifi- 
cance will be very great. 


_~ Whitman was born at West Hills, Hunt- 


ington, Long Island, on May 31, 1819. 
Dutch and English blood was in his 
veins, and he was the child of working 
people, farmers, mechanics; men and 
women who used their hands as well as 
their brains. On the father’s side there 
was a strain of sluggishness in the blood, 
but with latent impetuosity and vehe- 
mence of feeling and action on occasion. 
The Quaker tradition had ceased to 
affect the dress and speech of the family, 
but it bore its fruit in a fundamental 
faith in individual guidance and in a free 
but reverential attitude toward religion. 

The elder Whitman had been a car- 
penter, but during his residence in West 
Hills was a builder of excellent reputa- 
tion for skill and thoroughness. The 
poet’s mother was a large, quiet, strong 
woman, with little education, but of a 
deep nature; “ benignant, calm, prac- 
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tical, spiritual” are the adjectives with 
which her son described her. The house 
in which Walt Whitman was born, which 
is still standing, was already a century 
old at his birth, and the farm had been 
in possession of the family for three 
generations—a period long enough, as 
these things are reckoned in England, 
to make a “county family.” 

“The Whitmans, at the beginning of 
the present century,” writes Mr. Bur- 
roughs, “lived in a long, story-and-a- 
half farm-house, hugely timbered, which 
is still standing. A great smoke-cano- 
pied kitchen, with vast hearth and chim- 
ney, formed one end of the house. The 
existence of slavery in New York at 
that time, and the possession by the 
family of some twelve or fifteen slaves, 
house and field servants, gave -things 
quite a patriarchal look. The very 
young darkies could be seen, a swarm of 
them, toward sundown, in this kitchen, 
squatted in a circle on the floor, eating 
their supper of Indian pudding and milk. 
In the house, and in food and furniture, 
all was rude but substantial. No carpets 
or stoves were known, and no coffee and 
tea, and sugar only for the women. Rous- 
ing wood fires gave both warmth and 
light on winter nights. Pork, poultry, 
beef, and all the ordinary vegetables and 
grains were plentiful. Cider was the 
men’s common drink, and used at meals. 
The clothes were mainly homespun. 
Journeys were made by both men and 
women on horseback. Both sexes la- 
bored with their own hands—the men 
on the farm, the women in the house 
and around it. Books were scarce. The 
annual copy of the almanac was a treat, 
and was pored over through the long 
winter evenings. I must not forget to 
mention that both these families were 
near enough to the sea to behold it from 
the high places, and to hear in still hours 
the roar of the surf; the latter, after a 
storm, giving a peculiar sound at night. 
Then all hands, male and female, went 
down frequently on beach and bathing 
parties, and the men on practical expe- 
ditions for cutting salt hay, and for 
clamming and fishing.” 

A county family in the English sense 
the Whitmans were not; but they had 
stayed long enough in one place, and 
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been long enough engaged in work, to 
have taken root in the soi] and to dis- 
close the influence of long-continued 
tasks on a succession of workers. The 
Whitmans were large, plain, simple peo- 
ple, who possessed the elemental things 
of life and cared for little else; they 
showed no marked intellectual aptitudes ; 
no passion for education appeared in 
any generation; they were industrious, 
capable working people, curiously de- 
void, it would seem, of the American 
ambition to “ get on ” in life. 

As a boy at West Hills, and later in 
Brooklyn, Walt -Whitman showed the 
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There was some attendance on the 
public schools, but at thirteen the future 
poet went into a lawyer’s office; then 
turned his attention to medicine; be- 
came a printer ; taught country schools ; 
wrote for the country newspapers ; estab- 
lished a journal of his own; spent the 
years from 1840 to 1845 in New York as 
a compositor in printing-offices, spend- 
ing his summers in the country and 
working on the farm ; writing essays and 
tales. In 1842 he published “ Frank- 
lin Evans; or, The Inebriate: A Tale 
of the Times,” dedicated to the Tem- 
perance Societies. This story has, for- 


AT COLD SPRING 
Whitman's relatives on his mother’s side lived here, and his first glimpse of the sea was from this point. 


out-of-doors habit that was characteristic 
of the family, and spent many profitable 
days not only in exploring the western 
end of Long Island from the Sound to 
the ocean, but in letting the atmosphere 
of the woods and fields envelop and color 
his imagination. He was then, as later, 
a loiterer ; a habit of mind and body that 
made him not only tolerant of “ loafers,” 
but disposed to regard “loafing” asa 
dignified occupation. The trouble with 
most “loafing” is that it is unaccom- 
panied with an invitation to invite the 
soul, to recall Whitman’s phrase—to be 
at ease in the world and share its 
growth while the body is quiescent. 


tunately, disappeared ; its chief charac- 
teristics, according to the report of two 
of the poet’s biographers, were “its 
flamboyant phrase” and “its puritan 
odor of sanctity.” Whitman’s later 
work did not entirely escape the first of 
these qualities ; of the second not a trace 
remained. ‘This stage of his life closed 
with two years of editorial work on the 
Brooklyn “ Eagle.” In 1848, in his 
thirtieth year, he made a long journey 
through the Middle, Southern, and West- 
ern States, ending with a visit of some 
length in New Orleans, where he became 
intensely interested in the picturesque 
and significant aspects of Southern life. 
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He returned to Brooklyn and to journal- 
ism, and finally engaged for a time in 
building and selling houses in that city. 
In 1855 “ Leaves of Grass” appeared, 
and his life entered on an entirely dif- 
ferent stage. 

The years at West Hills, in Brooklyn 
and New York, and the time given to 
travel, constitute the educational period 
in Whitman’s life; and while he was 
entirely familiar with some great forma- 
tive books and deeply influenced by 
them, he was trained for his work out-of- 
doors. Few men have known so many 
kinds of people and been so much at 
home with men simply as men. Whit- 
man had a passion for humanity, with- 
out reference to character, education, 
occupaticn, condition. The streets, 
ferryboats, tops of stages, loafing-places, 
were dear to him because they gave him 
a chance to see men and women in the 
whole range of the conditions and acci- 
dents of life. 

He drew no lines and made no dis- 
tinctions; the saint and the sinner, the 
nun and the prostitute, the hero and the 
criminal, were alike to him in their fun- 
damental appeal to his interest. He 
went to the churches, the great reform 
meetings, the best theaters; and he went 
also to hospitals, poorhouses, prisons. 
He had friends among cultivated people, 
but he loved the native qualities of hu- 
manity, and was most at home with work- 
ing people—pilots, masons, teamsters, 
deck-hands, mechanics of all sorts ; men 
who toil, as his ancestors had toiled, with 
the hands. He went wherever people 
were to be found, and spent a great deal 
of time in the streets and at popular 
resorts of every kind. ‘“ He made him- 
self familiar with all kinds of employ- 
ments,” writes Dr. Bucke, “ not by read- 
ing trade reports and statistics, but by 
watching and stopping hours with the 
workmen (often his intimate friends) at 
their work. He visited the foundries, 
shops, rolling-mills, slaughter-houses, 
woolen and cotton factories, ship-yards, 
wharves, and the big carriage and cab- 
inet shops—went to clam-bakes, races, 
auctions, weddings, sailing and bathing 
parties, christenings, and all kinds of 
merrymakings. He knew every New 
York omnibus-driver, and found them 
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both good comrades and capital materi- 
als for study. Indeed, he tells us that the 
influence of these rough, good-hearted 
fellows (like the Broadway stage-driver 
in ‘To Think of Time’) undoubtedly 
entered into the gestation of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass.’ No scene of natural beauty, no 
‘apple-tree blows of white and pink in 
the orchard,’ no lilac-bush ‘ with every 
leaf a miracle,’ no ‘ gorgeous, indolent, 
sinking sun, burning, expanding the 
air.’ no ‘hurrying-tumbling waves,’ no 
‘healthy uplands, with herby-perfumed 
breezes,’ give him greater inspiration 
than the thronged streets of New York, 
with the ‘interminable eyes,’ with the 
life of the theater, bar-room, huge hotel, 
the saloon of the steamer, the crowded 
excursion, ‘ Manhattan crowds, with their 
turbulent musical chorus,’ the rushing 
torrent, the never-ceasing roar, of modern 
human life.” He was no stranger, how- 
ever, in libraries and museums, and his 
walks afield were long and fruitful. With 
his knapsack, a bit of luncheon, a copy 
of Shakespeare or Homer, he spent long 
solitary days on the seashore, often recit- 
ing aloud like the older bards whose 
lineal descendant he was. He was sensi- 
tive to music, and the opera gave him un- 
qualified delight. He described the once 
famous contralto Alboni as “ the bloom- 
ing mother, sister of loftiest Gods.” 
He knew Wagner’s music only by report, 
but that he divined something of its 
significance is evident from his remark: 
“T know from the way you fellows talk 
of it that the music of Wagner is the 
music of the ‘ Leaves.’ ” 

So far Whitman had seen life chiefly 
and by choice in its fundamental occu- 
pations, its simplest aspects; he was 
now to see it on the tragic side, and to 
be profoundly touched and influenced 
by it. In the second year of the Civil 
War he went to Washington and became 
a volunteer nurse in the army hospitals, 
supporting himself by writing letters to 
the New York “Times.” At the close 
of the war he became a clerk in the 
Interior Department, a position from 
which he was unwisely removed because 
of certain passages in the ‘“ Leaves of 
Grass.” Later he obtained a place in 
the Treasury Department, which he re- 
tained unti] 1873, when he was partially 
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disabled by a slight stroke of paralysis. 
In the spring of that year he removed to 
Camden, N. J., where he had a modest 
home and saw many friends. His means 
were very limited, but they were supple- 
mented by the devotion of his friends. 
His health was much impaired, but his 
cheerfulness was unclouded. There, on 
the 26th of March, 1892, he died, and lies 
buried in a Cam- 
den cemetery. 
Against the back- 
ground of child- 
hood, youth, and 
the years of active 
and of reflective 
life, sketched in 
the simplest lines, 
Whitman stands 
out with great dis- 


tinctness and in 
striking contrast 
with his peers 


among American 
men of letters. 
With one excep- 
tion, they were uni- 
versity-bred men, 
born into the gent- 
lest and best social 
traditions, within 
the influence of 
the rip2st intellec- 
tual influences, in 
touch with the fin- 
est expressions of 
the human spirit 
in its long his- 
toric unfolding. 
Whitman’s _heri- 
tage was of a 
different kind; the 
influences which 
touched him imme- 
diately and most 
influentially issued 
out of contemporaneous life; he knew a 
few books well, and they were among the 
greatest—the Bible, Homer in transla- 
tion, Shakespeare, Don Quixote; he read 
Hegel, Tennyson, Emerson, Carlyle, and 
other typical modern writers; but he 
found his material and his inspiration in 
the America which he saw with his eyes, 
touched with his hand, and divined with 
his heart—the America of active life, 
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of colossal energy, of native manliness, 
of free, unconventional, friendly living. 
This America of the farm, the work- 
shop, the railroad, the prairie, the mining 
camp, the rushing, tumultuous play of 
elemental forces, he saw with a clear- 
ness of vision that no other poet has 
possessed, and described with a fresh- 
ness and boldness of phrase that are in- 
- controvertible evi- 
dence of real po- 
etic power. This 
physical and social 
America is the 
background of his 
poetry; and in 
making it his 
background Whit- 
man struck his 
/ one original note 
’ and made his one 
contribution to our 
, literature. 

An English critic 
has recently said 
, of William Morris 
_ that, passionate as 
: was his reaction 
_ against the ugli- 
, ness of contempo- 
rary life and his 
determination to 
bring the beautiful 
back to its old 
place and func- 
tion, his inability 
to turn a _ per- 
sonal conviction + 
into an overwhelm- 
ing movement was 
evidenced by his 
failure to givecom- 
mon, modern, use- 
ful things beauti- 
ful forms. He 
could give a chest 
or chair or table the exquisite symmetry 
or the massive lines that they had in 
their best estate, but he did not give 
us artistic lamp-posts and letter-boxes. 
Whitman did precisely this; he took 
the roughest material, close at hand, and 
not only divined its poetic significance, 
but resolutely set himself the task of 
making others recognize it. He was, 
fortunately, so accustomed to uncouth- 
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ness, roughness, crudity, that these early 
conditions of all vital things did not 
repel him; on the contrary, they. ap- 
pealed to his imagination. He had 
grown up with them and made friends 
with them in those sensitive hours when 
the imagination forms its intimacies ; 
and the great, rough, crude life of the 
new continent opened its heart to him. 
Other poets had divined what was in the 
American spirit and had heard notes 
that escaped him, but Whitman was the 
first poet to get into his verse the con- 
tinental volume of American life, its vast 
flow through the channels of a thousand 
occupations, its passionate practice of 
equality, its resolute assertion of the 
sanctity of the individual, its insistence 
on the supreme value of the instinctive as 
against the acquired traits and qualities. 
That Whitman lost perspective and 
blurred the scale of values by breaking 
even partially with the long line of those 
who, in the days before him, had seen 
life at first hand is clear enough ; but it 
may have been necessary for some poet 
to take democracy in its most elementary 
form, without shading or qualification, to 
clear the way for the greater poet who 
will some day speak out of a knowledge 
as searching, a sympathy as profound, 
but with a clearer discernment of spirit- 
ual degrees and orders. Whitman did 
what no other poet had done ; he accept- 
ed not only the democratic ideal, but 
the life organized under it, without 
qualification, and with a deep joy in the 
new disclosure of the human spirit, the 
fresh evocation of human energy, which 
it effected. Here and now, he declared, 
the American poet must claim his hour 
and his material; in the meanest and 
the worst the soul of goodness survives, 
in the roughest and crudest the soul of 
beauty hides itself. Some of that good- 
ness he evoked, some of that beauty he 
made manifest. His attitude is ex- 
pressed in lines which are prosaic in 
form but which reveal his point of view 
and suggest the sources of his inspira- 
tion: 
I hear America singing, the varied carols I 
hear, 
Those of mechanics, each one singing his as 
it should be blithe and strong ; 


The carpenter singing his as he measures 
his plank or beam, 
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The mason singing his as he makes ready 
for work, or leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him 
in his boat, the deck-hand singing on 
the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his 
bench, the hatter singing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on 
his way in the morning, or at noon 
intermission or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of 
the young wife at work, or of the girl 
sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her 
and to none else, 

The day what belongs to the day—at 
night the party of young fellows, robust, 
friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong melo- 
dious songs. 

Emerson expressed the American spirit 
with singular clarity and beauty of phrase ; 
Whitman expressed the volume and range 
of American life; the greater poet who 
is to come will compass both spirit and 
body. He will honor man as man, labor 
as labor, the common use because it 
is common, as Whitman honored these 
things; he will exalt the basal elements ; 
but he will not rest in these primary 
stages of growth; he will not set the 
man in his undeveloped strength in an- 
tagonism with the man in his trained 
and ordered maturity. 

The blunder which many Whitman 
devotees have made is an old and famil- 
iar one; they have set the crude man in 
antagonism to the developed man; they 
have decried refinement, delicacy, sensi- 
tiveness, as signs of weakness and ex- 
alted the elementary forms of power as 
the only kinds of power. The cowboy 
and the miner are picturesque figures, 
but the force they represent is not a 
whit more normal and is far less highly 
organized than that of countless in- 
trepid, accomplished men who are carry- 
ing the burdens of society and doing its 
work in all departments without pub- 
licity or craving for applause. 

- Whitman was a pathfinder, and his 

joy in the great new world of human 

experience that he explored no one 
would take from him. It will be seen 
some day that there was a true prophetic 
strain in him, and that he marked the 
beginning, not of a new kind of litera- 
ture, but of a new and National stage of 
literary development in this country. In 
his verse the sections disappear and the 
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Nation comes into view, the provinces 
fade and the continent defines itself. It 
is man at work over a continent that 
stirs him; he celebrates few persons; 
Lincoln alone seems to have moved him 


profoundly; even when he celebrates 
himself it is as a kind of incarnation 


and embodiment of human qualities and 
experiences. In this attitude he was 
instinctively expressing his conception 
of Democracy as a vast brotherhood, in 
which all men are on an equality, irre- 
spective of individual traits and qualities. 


There is nothing finer in Whitman 
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than his passion for comradeship ; in his 
idealization of the fellowship between 
man and man he not only sounds some 
great, sincere notes, but he struck out 
some great lines in the heat of a feeling 
which seems always to have had quick 
access to his imagination. To this all- 
embracing affection, so deeply rooted in 
his conception of the democratic order, 
he devotes a large group of poems 
under the title “Calamus.” These 
friends of the spirit are not chosen by 
any principle of taste; they are chiefly 

* powerful uneducated persons :” 

I am enamour’d of growing out-doors, 

Of men that live among cattle or taste of 
the ocean or woods, 

Of the builders and steerers of ships and 
the wielders of axes and mauls, and the 
drivers of horses, 

I can eat and sleep with them week in and 
week out. 

It cannot be said with justice that 
Whitman erases all moral distinctions 
and rejects entirely the scale of spiritual 
values; but it is quite certain that he 
blurs them, and reduces his world to 
unity by putting aside resolutely the 
principle of selection. His underlying 


religious conception of life is essentially 


Oriental, and dates back to the time 
before the idea of personality had been 
clearly grasped. This principle Whit- 
man does not consistently apply, for he 
lays tremendous emphasis on “ powerful 
uneducated persons;” but in a certain 
sense it is wrought into his presenta- 
tion of the democratic society. In that 
presentation individuals sink into the 
vast community whose naked energy, 
power, vigor, and habit the poet loves to 
paint. Neither in life nor in art, in the 
material which he uses nor in the form 
in which he casts it, does he employ that 
skill in selection which is one of the 
prime gifts of the artist. Whitman 
shows, as a consequence, no power of 
self-criticism ; no ability to distinguish 
the good from the bad in his work, to 
separate poetry from prose. He has 
left a few pieces of unique quality of 
imagination and harmony embedded in 
a great mass of unorganized poetic ma- 
terial. In reading him one feels as if 
he were going through a vast atelier 
crowded with blocks of unhewn marble 
and huge piles of débris, with here and 
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there a statue of noble and even majestic 
proportions. Whitman is easily traves- 
tied, but no one has ever done this im- 
pious thing half so well as he did himself 
in some of his most pretentious pieces. 
His devotees would render him the 
truest service if they would stop chanting 
his praise and thoroughly and critically 
edit his works. 

Whitman’s great gift is his imagina- 
tion, which is deep, fervent, pictorial, 
penetrating; an imagination, in force, 
volume, and power of flooding a great 
theme, quite beyond anything in our 
literature. In the New England poets 
generally the thinking faculty is more 
powerful than the faculty which makes 
images; this is the limitation of our 
earlier poets. There is too much intel- 
lect, which analyzes, separates, and de- 
fines, and too little imagination, which 
fuses, combines, and personifies. At 
his best, Whitman’s imagination has a 
tidal movement and depth. When “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” is 
read, with that intelligence of feeling 
which keeps the thought and tune in 
unison and makes them mutually inter- 
pretative, the sensitive listener is aware 
of a power which lies deeper than that 
put forth by any other American poet, 
and which has an elemental energy and 
sweep; as if nature had conspired with 
the poet and given his song a touch of 
her mystery and the ultimate music of 
those secret processes which build, out 
of sight, the beauty of the world. In 
such poems as “ The Mystic Trum- 
peter,” the “ Passage to India,” “ When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” 
* Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
“.Q Captain, My Captain,” Whitman 
establishes himself, not only among the 
first of our poets, but, in respect of 
imaginative power, the first of the 
goodly company. This free and noble 
use of the creative faculty, at once 
unconventional and obedient to the 
law of art, is revealed in such lines as 
these: 

Flere are our thoughts, voyager’s thoughts, 

Flere not the land, firm land, alone appears, 
may then by them be said, 

The sky oerarches here,we feel the undu- 
lating deck beneath our feet, 


We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of 
endless motion, 
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The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and 
vast suggestions of the briny world, the 
liguid-flowing syllables, 

The perfume, the faint creaking of the cord- 
age, the melancholy rhythm, 

The boundless vista and the horizon far 
and dim are all here, 

And thts ts ocean’s poem. 


Whitman, like Wordsworth, took him- 
self at all times as one inspired; but 
with him, as with the author of the Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets, there were long periods 
of uninspired dullness. And there is 
no conformity so monotonous as that of 
the nonconformist. Whitman’s irregular 
dithyrambic verse is immensely impress- 
ive when the full tide of his imagination 
floods it, but when that tide is out it 
becomes machinery of the most ponder- 
ous kind. Much has been said about 
this verse as something new in the 
world ; as a matter of fact, it belongs to 
very ancient poetry. That diminishes 
not a whit the greatness of Whitman’s 
achievement, but it keeps us to the fact, 
which is quite essential in any adequate 
judgment of a man’s work. Much has 
been said also about this verse as be- 
longing to nature rather than to art; 
as if art were something other than 
the best and most natural way of 
doing a thing. And so sound a critic 
as Mr. Burroughs has spoken, in this 
connection, of Tennyson and Browning 
as “literary poets ;” implying, appar- 
ently, that Whitman was of a different 
kind. Now, in so far as Whitman was 
a poet he was a literary poet; when he 
is at his best his verse conforms to cer- 
tain laws of art as truly as the verse of 
the great poets who went before him. 
When he ceases to be literary in this 
sense, he ceases to be interesting. Na- 
ture and art are never antagonistic ; they 
are supplementary. Whitman did not 
react against art, but against artifice, 
which is a very aifterent matter. 

No one has defined more impressively 
than Whitman the quality in writing 
which gives it that life that is always 
synonymous with the highest art: 

“The art of art, the glory of expres- 
sion and the sunshine of the light of 
letters is simplicity. Nothing is better 
than simplicity . . . nothing can make 
up for excess or for the lack of definite- 
ness. To carry on the heave of impulse 
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and pierce intellectual depths and give 
all subjects their articulations are powers 
neither common nor very uncommon. 
But to speak in literature with the per- 
fect rectitude and insouciance of the 
movements of animals and the unim- 
peachableness of the sentiment of trees 
in the woods and grass by the roadside 
is the flawless triumph of art. If you 
have looked on him who has achieved it 
you have looked on one of the masters 
of the artists of all nations and times.” 

Nothing could be more just and pene- 
trating than this definition of the quality 
of a great writer; by this definition 
Whitman’s work must be tried; apply- 
ing this test to that work, it appears 
that some of it will survive and much 
of it will be cast aside. 

In his exaltation of the body Whit- 
man’s thought is less gross than his 
speech; and at his worst his coarse 
frankness is more wholesome than the 
subtle and less offensive but far more 
corrupt treatment of such themes by 
some of the contemporary writers of the 
decadent school. Compared with the 
exquisitely artistic corruption which 
D’Annunzio analyzes and depicts with 
such searching insight, Whitman’s 
nudity of image and phrase is health 
itself. The objection to Whitman’s 
handling of these delicate and pro- 
foundly significant relations is not that 
it is unclean, but that it is inartistic. It 
is not immoral in the sense that it is 
corrupt, but it is immoral because it 
violates that instinct of reticence which 
protects these relations by keeping fresh 
the sentiment which invests them with 
the poetry of the creative process. This 
poetry Whitman ruthlessly destroys by 
denuding the whole mysterious relation 
of its mystery. In nothing does he 
more clearly reveal the curious artistic 
blindness which sometimes made him 
the most Philistine of poets than in this 
lack of sensitiveness to the delicacy, the 
spiritual suggestiveness, the deep and 
essential privacy of relations which 
belong to the most intimate life and 
which become brutal the moment they 
become public. 

The lack of fineness in Whitman, the 
insensibility to the appeal of the spirit- 
ual qualities of character, the absence of 
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the note of distinction, are very obvious 
when one studies his work in its rela- 
tion to women; there is nowhere any 
touch of the spiritual chivalry which 
nearly all the great poets have shared ; 
no suggestion of the power of beautiful 
portraiture with which Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe, for instance, 
have enriched the world with the images 
of Andromeda, Beatrice, Rosalind, Mar- 
garet. The “dream of fair women” 
seems never to have come to Whitman ; 
if it had, he could not possibly have 
treated the most intimate relation be- 
tween men and women as if it were a 
public function. ‘There was a whole 
world of poetry from which, by the limi- 
tation of his nature, this powerful man 
was excluded. And this is the more 
singular because his was not a purely 
masculine genius; there was a large 
infusion of the feminine in it. It is not 
so much sheer force and energy that 
impress one in Whitman as a certain 
diffused softness of feeling, a brooding 
affection, a seeking after and celebra- 
tion of brotherliness, comradeship ; most 
notably, in his striking and original 
treatment of death the element of ten- 
derness is delicately and _ beautifully 
expressed. 

So many and so various are the quali- 
ties which Whitman reveals, so diverse 
are the moods with which one reads him, 
that the very difficulty of reaching a final 
judgment regarding his genius and rank 
becomes an evidence of something un- 
usual and commanding in the man. It 
is high time, surely, to see him as he is; 
to escape the blindness of those who 
have never been able to find anything 
but the “barbaric yawp” in him, and 
the idolatry of those who think that he 
has abolished the laws of art. He was 
great in mass and magnitude rather than 
in altitude and quality; he had the 
richest endowment of imagination that 
has yet been bestowed on any Ameri- 
can poet, but his power of organizing it 
into noble and beautiful forms was far 
below the wealth of his material; he 
had an ear for the fundamental rhythms, 
but he often disregarded or violated his 
musical sense. He entered into the 
broad, elemental life of the country and 
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caught its sweep of interest and occupa- 
tion with fresh and original power, dis- 
closing at times a passion of imagination 
which closely approaches great poetry 
and predicts the great poetry which will 
some day be written on this continent. 
Here Whitman is at his best and stands 
out as, in a very real sense, the dis- 
tinctively American poet—the devout 
lover of democracy and its most ardent 
and eloquent singer. But even here 
there are limitations to be observed; for 
Whitman speaks for a plane of society, 
not for its entirety; he cares for and 
understands the elemental and _ basal 
types ; he does not comprehend nor rec- 
ognize the sharing of the great human 
qualities on a basis of equality by the 
more highly developed types. And de- 
mocracy, it must be remembered, does 
not mean the average man only; it 
means a// men. 

Whitman has a fundamentally religious 
view of life which makes him brother 
with all men and in sympathy with all 
experience; but he has no affinity with 
the higher and holier attainments of 
character; he fails to recognize the 
immense chasm which yawns between 
the saint and the deliberate and per- 
sistent sinner, which may be bridged 
hereafter, but which is, now and here, a 
tremendous fact. He is, at his best, 
master of a fresh, suggestive, deeply 
impressive phrase, which brings with it 
something of the immediate and con- 
vincing cogency and charm of nature; 
at his worst he is ponderous, prosaic, 
and eminently uninspired. When his 
inspiration ebbs; he stereotypes himself. 
He has written a little group of poems 
which are more distinctive and original 
than any others that have come from an 
American hand; he has written a vast 
mass of irregular verse which has no 
possible relation to poetry, and which 
ought, as a matter of justice to his 
genius and memory, to be separated 
from his real work and put into that 
storage-room to which most of the great 
writers have made unwilling contribu- 
tions. After this has been done there 
will remain a small body of verse that 
is likely to last as long as anything in 
American poetry. 
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“ ( Y one lov * isan opera that every 
one loves. Musicians and lay- 
men alike rejoice in its wonder- 

ful vitality, its inexhaustible freshness 

and vigor; and although, with the ex- 
ception of “1]’Arlesienne,” it is the only 
entirely satisfactory work that Bizet 
accomplished before his early death, it 
is enough to secure his lasting fame. 

Yet probably few of the thousands who 

have reveled in “ Carmen” have ever 

realized its full value and importance as 

a work of art. Its very clearness and 

simplicity make it transparent to our 

gaze, and we enjoy it too much to stop 
to think about it-~It is the bungling 
workman who calls our attention to 
himself; the master works with the 
cleanness and self-concealment of nature. 
When, however, we examine “ Carmen ” 
more closely, we gradually recognize in 
it an extraordinary artistic feat. We 
see that its vitality is not accidental, that 
its effects are the result of foresight and 
skill, and that its atmosphere of beauty, 
so pervasive and so transfiguring, is the 
creation of musical genius.* In a word, 

Bizet performed in “ Carmen ” almost 

a miracle; he,wrote an opera which was 

thoroughly dramatic and well adapted 

to the stage, and yet every page of which 
is music. ; 
In order to understand what a feat 
that was, and why it almost merits being 
called a miracle, we must disabuse our 
minds of a confusion of thought almost 
as common as it is misleading. A great 
many people think of “opera” and 

“music” as the same thing. If you ask 

them to name a few great musical master- 

pieces, they are quite as apt to mention 

“The Barber of Seville,” “ Don Gio- 

vanni,” and “ Faust,” as Bach’s Fugues 

or Beethoven’s Symphonies or Haydn’s 

String Quartets. If you ask them if 

they care for music, they are apt to 

answer whether they attend the opera 
or not. By “a musician” they gener- 

ally mean, not a composer, nor even a 

violinist, a pianist, or a conductor, but 

a singer. Now all this is natural 


enough when we consider how much 
more widespread among men is the in- 
terest in the life of the emotions to which 
opera appeals than is the sensitiveness 
to tone-combinations on which rests the 
love of music. It is natural and right 
that music should number a smaller 
band of devotees than opera, just as it 
is natural and right that there should 
be fewer people who care for the beauty 
of a picture, depending on its color, 
light and shade, and composition, than 
there are who care for the story of 
human life that it suggests. But it is 
not right, it is very mischievous and 
unfortunate, that people should not see 
any difference between these two kinds 
of artistic appeal. It is a stupid error 
to confuse the plastic beauty of a picture 
or a statue with its descriptive or narra- 
tive quality, and it is an equally stupid 
error to confuse music with opera. 

The confusion, of course, is easily 
enough explained. Both music and 
opera employ tones to produce an effect; 
and from a perception of that similarity 
it is but a step, though an unjustifiable 
one, to the assertion that they are one 
and the same art. In reality they are 
quite unlike, both in their aims and in 
their methods. What are ends in one 
are but means in the other; what are 
virtues in one are in the other vices. 
To attempt a definition, we may say 
that opera is a very complex art, which 
aims to represent life, and which uses 
various devices to this end—actors, 
scenery, costume, language, and musical 
effects. Music, on the other hand, is a 
very simple and pure art; it aims, not to 
represent anything, but to present to the 
ear and mind combinations of tones 
which are beautiful in themselves, and 
which express no definite ideas, but only 
those general moods and feelings which 
their beauty generates in our minds. 
The aims, then, of music and opera 
differ in that the first subordinates ex- 
pression to beauty, and the second, 
beauty to expression. Their methods 
differ in that music begins and ends with 
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tones and their combination, while opera’ 


uses tones merely to intensify impres- 
sions made by other means, or to ideal- 
ize the whole effect of a scene by throw- 
ing over it the transfiguration of musical 
beauty. 

Now, although the differences thus 
suggested are perhaps in the last analy- 
sis not differences in kind so muchas in 
degree of emphasis on the various ele- 
ments of effect (since opera is hardly ever 
entirely devoid of musical beauty; any 
more than music is ever entirely devoid of 
specific expression), yet it is an interest- 
ing fact that there is a sort of natural 
antagonism between these two forms of 
art which so many people fail even to 
discriminate. Their requirements are 
not only different, but to a certain ex- 
tent mutually exclusive. If you wish to 
write good music, you must avoid the 
operatic quality; if you wish to write 
good opera, you will have to sacrifice 
music somewhat to dramatic effect. 

It would be interesting to make a 
philosophical study of this antagonism 
and of the esthetic laws on which it 
rests, but for the present we must be 
content to point out merely one or two 
of the more obvious differences between 
opera and music. A fundamental dif- 
ference, for example, is that all forms of 
dramatic art, and of course opera among 
them, aim to throw into prominence the 
individual, the special element of effect, 
whether it be scene, event, or character. 
Sharp contrast between the figure and 
its background, the relief of single 
persons, emphasis on certain moments, 
aspects, individuals, is the doctrine and 
practice of the drama. ‘There are cli- 
maxes, situations, heroes and heroines; 
all is individualized. The prima donna, 
of course, is the veductio ad absurdum of 
this principle as it works in opera. 
Everything is subordinated to her, and 
she herself subordinates everything to 
her high notes and her passionate mo- 
ments. 

With music all is the other way. The 
aim is not individualization, but co- 
operation; not personal prominence, but 
universal congruity. Music, seeking not 
momentary effects, but a well-rounded 
totality of impression, compels all details 
to work harmoniously together, If it 
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permits any special feature to arrest the 
attention, it is so far bad, just as a man 
with too prominent a nose, no matter 
how classic its shape, is on the whole 
ugly. Adaptation, proportion, order, 
these are the constant study of music 
and of other arts which at all resemble 
it, such as: sculpture, architecture, deco- 
rative painting. ‘The vocal solo is the 
lowest form of music, because in it 
equity.’ between the. parts cannot be 
maintained ; the vocal quartet is better, 
the: chorus better. still ;.orchestral and 
instrumental music best of all, because 
here the personal element is at the 
minimum. And-in any music, however 
produced, the single tone of melody, the 
single rhythmic phrase, the single chord 
of harmony, is nothing. Melody begins 
only when tones fall into relations, 
rhythm when phrases balance one an- 
other, harmony when chords are grouped 
together about common tonal centers. 
The noblest music is that which offers 
the least violence to our attention. We 
rightly resent insistent details in an art 
the aim of which is to build up many 
factors of effect into a beautiful. organ- 
ism.’ Just as the highest moral ideals 
of individuals are those which imply 
and serve the social order, the highest 
quality of these factors of effect is their 
relative rightness and beauty. 

The opera, consequently, is obliged 
to serve constantly a dramatic god 
which, from the. musical .standpoint, is 
Mammon. 

Another fundamental difference in the 
aims of opera and music may be defined 
as follows: Opera, which, in common 
with all forms of drama, represents life, 
must reflect truthfully the constant flux 
and changefulness of life; it must pro- 
gress and change, it must be full of 
action. - Music, on the other hand, the 
object of which is not to represent life, 
but to present a clear and highly articu- 
lated kind of organic beauty, must main- 
tain its clearness and organic quality by 
constant repetition, just as verse must 
rhyme or scan, and the masses in a pic- 
ture must balance. Stated so abstractly 
the point sounds difficult; but take 
an example. The so-called three-part 
song-form, one of the oldest and most 
valuable forms in music, exemplifies the 
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principle of repetition very happily. It 
consists of a strain of melody which we 
may call A, a contrasting strain, B, intro- 
duced for variety’s sake, and the strain 
A repeated, to round out the whole and 
give the mind the sense of orderliness 
and completion. Familiar instances of it 
- are such tunes as “ The Suwanee River ” 
and “Over the Sea to Skye.” Now, as 
a matter of fact, this very form, embodied 
in the aria, was constantly used by the 
early opera-writers. But the scheme, 
well as it fulfills those musical require- 
ments of contrast and reassertion which 
are needed to give the sense of organic 
form, runs quite counter to the dramatic 
necessity of constant change. A-B-A is 
admirably symmetrical, but it is not 
progressive. Composers. came to feel 
this, and those whose dramatic instinct 
was stronger than their musical sense 
worked in the direction of a more pro- 
gressive type, which we might roughly 
suggest by A-B-C. Meanwhile there 
was reaction on the part of the more 
musical spirits, who felt that the prin- 
ciples essential to music were neglected 
by a formula which excluded repetition 
and the sense of order it gives. The 
matter was fought out for centuries, and 
the dramatic side, represented by a 
series of revolutionary geniuses, from 
Monteverdi and Gluck to Wagner and 
Verdi, eventually won. 

The modern opera consequently rests 
on principles of structure diametrically 
opposed to the parallel principles of self- 
dependent or absolute music. 

Enough, however, of these general 
questions of esthetic principle. They 
have been broached here only in order 
to give the reader a sense of that pecu- 
liar combination of talents which existed 
in Georges Bizet. He was a man who 
to an almost unparalleled degree com- 
bined the dramatic instinct of all French- 
men with the faculty for pure music 


which is rare in his race; and his mas-- 


terpiece, therefore, is an opera which is 
not only intensely dramatic on the stage, 
but thoroughly delightful as music’ In 
examining the circumstances of his life 
we shall gain further light on the causes 
of this unusual combination of traits. 
Alexandre-César-Léopold Bizet, known 
to the world as Georges Bizet, was born 
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in Paris, October 25, 1838. His father 
was a singing-teacher, and his mother, 
an excellent pianist, taught him music at 
the age of four. He learned much also 
by listening to his father’s lessons out- 
side the door, and when he became his 
pupil surprised him by singing off cor- 
rectly, entirely by memory, many of the 
exercises. At nine, when he was ad- 
mitted to the Conservatory, his sense of 
pitch relations and intervals was so 
thoroughly developed that he could name 
all chords that were played to him, even 
those in remote keys. When he was 
eighteen he took the second “ prix de 
Rome” with a cantata; a year later he 
took the first with an operetta, and his 
cantata was performed with great suc- 
cess before the Académie des Beaux-arts. 
Three years’ study at Rome completed 
his apprenticeship, and in 1862, full of 
hope and enthusiasm, he returned to 
Paris a fully equipped musician. 

From Rome he had written his par- 
ents a hopeful letter, wishing that they 
might never want for “ silver, that ter- 
rible metal to which we are all in sub- 
jection,” and proposing to himself to 
establish the family fortunes by making 
two successes at the Opéra Comique. 
“ A hundred thousand francs,” he had 
exclaimed, “it is nothing!” When he 
was actually back in Paris, however, 
with a full mind and empty pockets, he 
had the first taste of those bitter strug- 
gles which led him later to call music 
“a splendid art, but a sad trade.” Few 
composers have had to labor and delve 
for the mere necessities of life as did 
Bizet. It is no exaggeration to say that 
all his best work was done in the inter- 
vals of endless drudgery, in time stolen 
from the most distressing hack-work, 
and with energy always too heavily taxed 
and finally exhausted when he was but 
thirty-six. ‘“ Burning with desire to write 
for the operatic stage,” says Mr. Philip 
Hale, “ he gave music lessons. Dream- 
ing of dramatic situations and grand 
finales, he made pianoforte arrange- 
ments of airs written by others.” There 
are two phrases which constantly recur 
in Bizet’s letters—‘“ il faut monter ” and 
“il faut vivre ;” and the latter is if any- 
thing the more frequent. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
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suppose that there were no cireumstances 
in his favor. Dramatic music was gen- 
erously supported in France at this time; 
as it happened, a patron of art endowed 
the Théatre-Lyrique with a fund to be 
devoted to producing the operas of 
promising young composers, just at the 
time when Bizet was awaiting an oppor- 
tunity; and the result of this happy coin- 
cidence was his first opera of any impor- 
tance, “ The Pearl-Fishers,”’ which was 
performed the 29th of September, 1863, 
but made no lasting success. Mean- 
while he was receiving some slight en- 
couragement also in the field of absolute 
music. Though the French have never 
cultivated the higher branches of the 
art with anything like the devotion of 
the Germans, the foundation of the popu- 
lar concerts in the Cirque d’Hiver, in 
1861, did much to educate Parisian 
taste. Bizet was one of the first of the 
young native composers to profit by 
these concerts. The Scherzo of a sym- 
phony he had written while in Rome 
was performed at the concert of January 
11, 1863, and some time later a com- 
plete symphony, with choirs, entitled 
“Vasco da Gama,” was also produced. 
Neither met with marked success, how- 
ever. The subscribers threatened to 
withdraw their patronage if “new- 
fangled”” modern works were given in- 
stead of the old suites and operatic airs 
to which they were accustomed. 

But Bizet was discouraged neither by 
the indifference of the public nor by the 
overwhelming labors into which ambi- 
tion and poverty conspired to plunge 
him. In 1866 we find him working on 
a symphony, “ Souvenirs de Rome,” and 
on an opera, “ The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
meanwhile supporting himself by scoring 
waltzes for amateurs. ‘ You may imag- 
ine,” he writes to a friend, “ that it is 
maddening to interrupt my cherished 
work for two days to write cornet solos. 
One must live! ...I have had my 
revenge. I have made the orchestra 
supernaturally vulgar. The cornet 
shrieks like a band in a public-house, 
the ophicleide and the bass-drum mark 
the beat agreeably, with the bass trom- 
bone and the violoncellos and contra- 
basses, while the second and third beats 


are assailed by the horns, the violas, the 
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second vielins, the twe first trembenes, 
and the drum—yes, the drum! If you 
could only see the viola part! Those 
are hapless men who pass their lives 
playing such machines. Horrible! 
They can think of something else, if 
they are still able to think of any- 
thing. . . . I work enormously. I am 
making, on the run, six songs for 
Heugel [a publisher]. My opera, my 
symphony, all are under way. When 
shall I finish them? Good heavens, it 
takes a long time, but how amusing it 
is!” As the year wore on, his high 
spirits quailed a little, though he kept 
sedulously at work. “I am worn with 
fatigue,” he wrote. ‘I advance, but it 
is high time; I can’t do much more.” 
He complained of not sleeping and of 
working fifteen and sixteen hours a day. 
“T have lessons to give, proofs to cor- 
rect,” he said. “One must live.” By 
the end of the year the opera was com- 
pleted. .In spite of all. his other occu- 
pations, he had composed it in six 
months. “The Fair Maid of Perth” 
was produced, after innumerable delays, 
in December, 1867. It was not very 
successful with the public, but Bizet 
wrote to a friend, “I have found my 
path, now I must advance in it. J// faut 
monter, monter, toujours monter.” 

In the autumn of this same year, 
1867, Bizet tried his hand, for the first 
and only time in his life, at criticism. 
The article he wrote in the “ Revue 
Nationale ” of August 3, is of especial 
interest, because it reveals so strikingly 
the chief qualities of Bizet’s nature— 
his honesty, his frank good nature, his 
wit, facility, and vigor. In the follow- 
ing sentences, for example, the straight- 
forward sincerity which expressed itself 
in the firm harmony and frank rhythm 
of his music utters itself unmistakably: 
“ Nowadays composers are rare, but, in 


. revenge, parties, sects, multiply them- 


selves to infinity. Art is impoverished 
to the verge of misery, but technology 
is enriched to abundance. Judge for 
yourself: we have French music, Ger- 
man music, Italian’ music, to say nothing 
of Russian music, Hungarian music, 
Polish music, and so on, and so on; 
without counting Arabian music, Jap- 
anese music, and the music of Tunis, 
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all very much in favor since the opening 
of the Universal Exposition. ... We 
have the music of the future, the music 
of the present, and the music of the past; 
then, too, philosophical and _ political 
music, recently discovered. . . . Forme, 
there exist but two kinds of music—the 
good and the bad.” 

He continues in a similar vein, 
“ What!” he exclaims, with fine raillery, 
“a poet, a painter, a musician, conse- 
crates the purest part of his mind and 
soul to conceiving and executing a work 
of art. By turns he believes, doubts, 
grows enthusiastic, grows desperate, 
plays, suffers. And when, more anxious, 
more trembling than a criminal, he says 
to us at last, ‘See, and judge,’ instead 
of letting ourselves be moved we demand 
of him his passport! We investigate 
his opinions, his relations, his artistic 
antecedents. But that is not criticism 
any more, that is police surveillance. 
The artist has no name, no nationality ; 
he is inspired or he is not; he has gen- 
ius, talent, or he has them not; if he 
has them, he must. be adopted, loved, 
proclaimed ; if he has them not, he must 
be respected, pitied, and forgotten! 
You name Rossini, Auber, Gounod, 
Wagner, Berlioz, Felicien David, or 
Pitauchou ; what does that amount to? 
Make me laugh or cry; depict for me 
love, hate, fanaticism, crime ; charm me, 
dazzle me, transport me, and certainly I 
shall not do you the stupid injury of classi- 
fying you, of labeling you like a beetle.” 

The cleverness which made Bizet suc- 
ceed brilliantly and easily in everything 
he undertook characterized his piano- 
playing as well as his criticism. His 
biographer, Charles Pigot,! records much 
testimony on this point. One anecdote 
is worth retelling. So early as 1861, it 
seems, when Bizet was only twenty- 
three and had just returned from Rome, 
his. teacher, Halévy, gave a dinner at 
which Franz Liszt was one of the guests. 


After dinner, the great pianist delighted ~ 


and astonished the company by playing 
one of his most difficult virtuoso pieces. 
Every one crowded about him, shaking 
his hand, exclaiming at his wonderful 
1 Pigot’s book, which is entitled “ Georges Bizet et 
Son CEuvre,” and which has not been translated, is the 


source of many of the anecdotes given in the present 
article, and not generally familiar to English readers. 
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skill, and commenting on the almost 
insuperable difficulties he overcame so 
easily. “Yes,” said Liszt, “the piece 
is difficult, horribly difficult, and I know 
of only two pianists in Europe who are 
able to play what I have written here, 
at the tempo I desire—Hans von Biilow 
and myself.” Halévy turned to - his 
pupil. Vaguely indicating a _ certain 
difficult passage, “Do you remember 
this?” ke said. Whereupon Bizet, tak- 
ing his place at the piano, played the 
passage so accurately that Liszt, aston- 
ished, put the manuscript before him, 
inviting him to play on. Bizet played 
the piece from beginning to end with such 
vigor, brilliancy, and precision that the 
applause was even warmer than before. 
Liszt, whose well-known generosity to 
young artists was one of the finest traits 
of his character, shook his hend warmly 
and said, “‘ My young friend, I have said 
that only two men in Europe could con- 
quer the difficulties with which I have 
delighted to fill this piece. I was mis- 
taken. We are three; and to be just I 
must add that the youngest of the three 
is perhaps the most daring and brilliant,” 

After finishing “Whe Fair Maid of 
Perth,” Bizet had to turn his attention 
to less congenial work. He labored for 
a long while on Halévy’s unfinished 
opera ‘ Noé,” which he was appointed 
to complete after its composer’s death. 
He arranged “ Mignon ” and “ Hamlet ” 
for the piano, wrote some original piano 
music, and added to his income by play- 
ing over for an operatic manager scores 
offered for performance, a work at which 
he was very skillful. He took up again 
his symphony, “ Souvenirs de Rome,” 
which he had been obliged to lay aside 
in order to finish his opera; and when, 
after two years’ work, he had com- 
pleted it, it had a single performance in 
February, 1869. In the summer of the 
same year Bizet married Geneviéve 
Halévy, the daughter of his former mas- 
ter. He began two operas, “ Griselidis ” 
and “Clarissa Harlowe,” but finished 
neither. He did finish “ Djamileh,” a 
comic opera of interest chiefly as a stage 
on the road to “ Carmen,” and the last 
work of his years of apprenticeship. It 
was performed in May, 1872. 

With “1’Arlesienne,” which was pro- 
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duced only four months after “ Djamileh,” 
Bizet left immaturity behind him and 
wrote as a perfect master of his art. It 
is a thoroughly fine and characteristic 
work, in some ways finer even than 
“Carmen.” It reveals all Bizet’s rare 
dramatic power, all his spontaneity and 
talent in musicianship. Its form, to be 
sure, was a somewhat tentative and 
experimental one, at least in France 
and at the time it appeared. It is a 
“melodrama,” or, technically, a drama 
with incidental music intended to accom- 
pany and illustrate the action. InGerman 
music there are many examples of this 
form; we have, for example, Beethoven’s 
“ Egmont,” Schubert’s “ Rosamunde,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and Schumann’s “ Manfred ;” 
but in France the form had not been so 
much cultivated. When, therefore, Bizet 
was asked by a Parisian manager to 
write incidental music for Daudet’s 
drama, he found himself confronted by 
many difficulties. The standard of taste 
was low, the public cared little about 
the musical quality of its.entertainments, 
and the means at hand were limited. 
Bizet had at his command only twenty- 
six players, and it took all his ingenuity 
to make of them an effective orchestra. 
In the matter of style, moreover, there 
were many problems the solution of 
which was hindered rather than helped 
by the accepted traditions. His skill 
and good sense proved equal to the 
emergency, however, and he produced 
a work of art that was immediately 
hailed as a masterpiece, and that firmly 
established his reputation. The two 
orchestral suites made up of selections 
from “J’Arlesienne” remain to-day 
among the best and most popular of 
concert pieces. 

A few days after the first performance 
of “ Djamileh ” Bizet wrote to a friend, 
“T have been asked to write a three-act 
piece for the Opéra Comique. Meilhac 
and Halévy write the libretto, after 
Merimée. It will be gay, but with a 
gayety that permits of style.” ‘This was 
the first announcement of his finest and 
last work, “Carmen.” From 1873 to 
1875 most of his time was devoted to it, 
although he also produced a charming 
suite for orchestra, entitled “ Jeux d’En- 
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fants,” and a concert overture, ‘ Patrie.” 
The success of “!’Arlesienne” had called 
the public attention to Bizet, and “ Car- 
men” was awaited with much interest. 
When, however, it at last had its 
first performance, on March 3, 1875, 
the stupid public, laboring under what 
M. Pigot calls an “ aberration passagere,” 
entirely failed to appreciate it. In spite 
of the picturesqueness and beauty of 
Bizet’s wonderful score, the audience 
remained cold. The Prelude to the 
second act was encored, the Toreador’s 
Song and the Quintet were warmly 
applauded, but that was all. Bizet, in 
despair, is said to have walked the 
streets of Paris: until dawn with a sym- 
pathetic friend and _ fellow-musician. 
The critics were hardly more encour- 
aging than the public. They discussed 
the new work earnestly, but could reach 
no agreement of opinions. Some thought 
it commonplace, and adduced the Tore- 
ador’s Song; others thought it over- 
radical and daring, and adduced the 
unconventionality of the harmonic treat- 
ment and the freedom of the modula- 
tion; many dismissed it as immoral, not 
troubling themselves to adduce anything. 
Only in one item did they all agree: 
they were unanimous in failing to dis- 
cover in “ Carmen ” a work of genius. 

Time has amply reversed their ver- 
dict; Bizet’s opera is to-day one of the 
most popular in the repertory. But 
Bizet died before the reaction had set 
in. For years he had consistently over- 
worked; now, at thirty-six, he found his 
strength failing. His heart was affected. 
“It is extraordinary,” he wrote, “that I 
should feel so old.” On June 3, 1875, 
three months after the first performance 
of “Carmen,” he died suddenly of heart- 
failure. 

Mr. Philip Hale has been able in 
a single paragraph to give a vivid 
impression of Bizet’s personality and 
character. “When Louis Gallet first 
met Bizet,” he writes, “he saw a for- 
est of blond hair, thick and curly, 
which surrounded a round and almost 
childlike face. Bizet’s figure was robust. 
In later years his features were firm 
and his expression was energetic, tem- 
pered by the trust, the frankness, and 
the goodness that characterized his 
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nature. He was very short-sighted, and 
he wore eye-glasses constantly. His 
mouth lent itself as easily to expression 
of mocking wit as to kindness. His 
love for his parents has been already 
mentioned; his devotion toward his 
wife was such that she told Gounod 
there was not one moment of the 
six years of her marriage which she 
would not gladly live over. He wasa 
welcome companion, fond of .jest and 
paradox, frank and loyal. _ At the house 
of Saint-Saéns he played gladly the 
part of Helen in Offenbach’s operetta. 
He was ever firm, even extravagant, in 
friendship, as when at Baden-Baden in 
762 he challenged a man who spoke 
lightly of Gounod’s ‘Queen of Sheba.’ 
When the talk was concerning musicians 
whom he loved, Bach, Mozart, Rossini, 
Verdi, Gounod, his voice would lose its 
peculiar sibilance, and his hot eloquence 
showed honesty as well as nimble wit 
and power of expression. In all of the 
recollections of troops of friends, in his 
letters to acquaintances and friends, 
there is not a suggestion of mean 
action, scheming purpose, low or narrow 
thought.” 

Now, it was this directness and sin- 
cerity of Bizet’s mind, this frank anima- 
tion and vigor so characteristic of him, 
combined with the dramatic sense com- 
mon to his race, that enabled him to 
perform the feat we began by describ- 
ing, the feat of writing opera that was 
at once dramatic and musical. He had 
the true Gallic instinct for the spectacu- 
lar, for the picturesque, for motion, 
action, light and shade, contrast, and 
climax. And in addition to all this, as 
we could guess from the keenness of 
harmonic perception he showed as a 
child, from his skill in piano-playing and 
in score-reading, and from his delight- 
fully matter-of-fact and unaffected criti- 
cal opinions, he was a well-founded and 
well-trained musician. No itching for 
dramatic effects, no maudlin sentimen- 
tality, no perverse metaphysical theories 
of art, interfered with his musical utter- 
ance. His musical ideas are always 
definite, succinct, and healthy. His 
melody is fluent, his harmony unambigu- 
ous, his rhythm strong and compelling. 
“ Carmen ” is one of the few operas that 
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can be played with pleasure from begin- 
ning to end in a piano arrangement ; 
“]’Arlesienne” is one of the few melo- 
dramas that one can enjoy without know- 
ing anything about the text it illustrates. 
This is because Bizet was too solid a 
musician to neglect the fundamental re- 
quirements of his art in favor of the 
obvious ones, to write merely effective 
sound instead of good music. 

It must not be supposed, on the other 
hand, that he ignored dramatic effect. 
His keen intuition of it was one of the 
unfailing sources of his power. His 
character-drawing is remarkably sure; 
witness, for example, the contrast be- 
tween the fascinating and sinister Car- 
men and the pure, loyal, girlish Micaela, 
His vividness of scene-painting is un- 
rivaled, whether he depicts Eastern 
lands, as in “ The Pearl-Fishers ” and 
“ Djamileh,” or Spain, in ‘“ Carmen.” 
Individual situations in his operas, too, 
fix themselves in our memories with a 
grip that proves their power; as, for 
instance, the scene where Don José 
listens at once to the seductive castanets 
and singing of Carmen and to the bugle- 
call of his regiment which summons 
him to duty. But these dramatic quali- 
ties, it is important to notice, are not 
gained by Bizet at a sacrifice of musical 
propriety and beauty. With him, musi- 
cal and dramatic effects are always com- 
plementary, co-operative. And it is for 
this reason that, as we have: said, he is 
able to perform an artistic feat that has 
baffled many able composers. 

It is hardly necessary to add to these 
general comments any specific considera- 
tion of that foolish but persistent accu- 
sation against Bizet—that he was a 
“ ferocious Wagnerian.” A more fatuous 
charge it would be hard to imagine. 
M. Pigot, referring to this charge, which 
was made against Bizet on his return 
from Rome, and repeated at intervals 
all his life, remarks that it is possible 
for a composer to have new ideas, to 
seek above all things dramatic truth, 
and to try to fit music to the situations 
it is to interpret, without for that reason 
being “enrolled under the banner of 
that audacious innovator, who is cer- 
tainly a man of genius, but whose nebu- 
lous esthetics are repugnant to our 
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French spirit, so precise and so clear.” 
That French spirit itself, of which Bizet 
was a typical representative, is well 
defined by the same writer, as follows: 
“ Our young French school believes that 
our theatrical music should be judged 
and appreciated not only from the point 
of view of its translation, more or less 
true, more or less exact, of the scene 
which it is intended to vivify by its 
movement, but also in view of its intrinsic 
value; and that the dramatic composer, 
although subordinating his music to the 
requirements of the action, and forcing 
himself to minimize its conventionality, 
should never forget that he is a musician, 
and that music is not merely a means, 
but also an end.” 

A judicious, unprejudiced comparison 
of Bizet with Wagner, far from establish- 
ing any artistic affinity between them, 
serves rather to bring into clear relief, 
by means of contrast, the individuality 
of each. The emotionality and vague- 
ness of the German are antipodal to the 
nervous activity and the transparent 
clarity of the Frenchman. Like all intro- 
spective and mystical temperaments, 
Wagner is rather indifferent to rhyth- 
mical definition, to the dance element in 
music; he loves to lose himself in a web 
of eloquent but formless melody. Bizet, 
on the contrary, with his active tempera- 
ment and his Gallic intellect, delights 
above all things in the animation and 
the accuracy of dance movements. He 
is, indeed, weak just where Wagner is 
strong: What are the memorable num- 
bers in “ Carmen”? Certainly not the 
love-songs, the sentimental, contempla- 
tive pieces. The lover of Gounod goes 
away from “Carmen” unsatisfied. It 
is the dance element that seizes and 
fascinates us. The Prelude, the Chorus 
of Street Boys, the Habanera, the Sequi- 
dilla, the Toreador’s Song—it is these 
that we go away whistling. ‘ Without 
form,” said Bizet, “there is no style, 
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and without style there is no art.” If it 
be true that rhythm is the essential 
formulative principle of music, Bizet was 
a supreme artist. 

It would be idle to pretend that all 


‘the qualities of this brilliant man were 


as remarkable as his intellectual acumen 
and finesse. It is only too easy to pick 
flaws in him; and what is more, the 
flaws are so serious that in contemplat- 
ing them one may almost forget that he 
is great. His facility, which in many 
ways was such a help to him, was in 
other respects a disadvantage. It led 
him into a certain glibness and metallic 
polish, and made unnecessary to him 
that careful and deliberate rumination 
over his ideas which gives depth and 
texture to a work of art. Having more 
ideas than he knew what to do with, he 
never learned to subject a theme to 
coherent, logical development, to bring 
out all that was in it and make it as 
broad and many-sided as it was graceful 
and interesting. Consequently his style 
is somewhat superficial, somewhat glitter- 
ing and hollow. Mr. J. F. Runciman, 
who has ably discussed this aspect of 
Bizet’s work, finds him “incapable of 
writing the greatest kind of music.” 
Doubtless it is true that his mind was 
not of heroic caliber. 

But it is not necessary to be heroic 
in order to be consummate; one may 
be an artist without being a philosopher ; 
and he who does a small thing perfectly 
perhaps merits our admiration as much 
as he who attempts a bigger thing and 
less thoroughly achieves it. Bizet’s 
faculties fitted him to write an opera 
which even Mr. Runciman calls the 


most brilliant of the century ; an opera 
in which there are living characters, 
telling situations, and a perfectly cre- 
ated scenic background ; and, best of 
all, an opera in which there is not an 
ounce more of drama than there is of 
music. 











The Imperturbability of Mikey Finnegan. 


By Ruth Craft 


IKEY FINNEGAN’S self-ac- 
M cusing misdemeanor took place 

on a morning that had been 
very hard for Miss Crampton. Never 
before had she found the calling of 
school-teacher so perplexing or so irk- 
some. It seemed as if stupidity had 
settled upon the children like a pall. 
More trying was a tone of general sick- 
liness that pervaded the atmosphere. 
On calling the class in fractions, she 
had at once detected in two naturally 
thin boys a conspicuous roundness of 
cheek; she had sent them home the 
rejoicing victims of mumps. The sing- 
ing was constantly interrupted by hoarse 
coughs, and a red-faced youngster in a 
front seat, with neck thickly swathed, 
was faintly suggestive to the fastidious 
nostril of the salt-pork cure for sore 
throat. At the third period, the last 
straw had been imposed, in the form of 
visitors. The only item in the whole 
duty of a school-teacher that Miss 
Crampton failed to exemplify was pure 
joy at the sight of a guest. In sympathy 
with the evil genius of the morning, the 
visitors had happened to hit upon the 
drawing lesson, during which the teach- 
er’s back must be turned as she works 
on the board. This enforced inhospital- 
ity was not the only thing to deplore; 
left to their natural actions, it was not 
to be expected that the pupils would 
expand as fully as under the Froebelian 
smile. But the absence of her inspira- 
tion and surveillance annoyed the visitors 
much less than it did Miss Crampton, 
who explained in apologetic undertone 
that the children could not appear so 
interesting while gazing at the board as 
when reciting in a spirited fhanner. To 
the visitors their conduct seemed suf- 
ficiently spirited. At a sharp rap on 
Miss Crampton’s desk, they squared 
their shoulders and folded their arms. 
‘Charles Eaton!” she announced, and 
a colored boy, in a pink sailor blouse 
with ruffled collar and shoes discarded 
by grown-up feet but still shaped to 
their former occupants, shambled nimbly 
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forward He took a box that lay on 
the desk and rapidly distributed pencils 
from it without regard to ownership pre- 
viously established, in moments of medi- 
tation, by ruminative chewing. Another 
sharp rap, and such children as had 
slumped during the interval of gazing 
open-mouthed at the visitors squared 
up again. ‘“ Katharine Hooley!” and a 
freckled Hibernian with shiny blue eyes 
and hair firmly confined in two tight 
braids by the aid of a wet brush 
wriggled out of her seat and walked up 
with a wide smile of importance. She 
spread out her fingers at the waist line, 
their cleanness accentuated by black 
nails, and received a load of drawing-pads 
that Miss Crampton extended, continuing 
to pile up the leaning tower of Pisa until 
most of Katharine’s smile was shielded 
from view. Then she set forth down 
one aisle with a rolling gait, doing most 
of the work with her stomach. Miss 
Crampton next proceeded to draw upon 
the board, the children sitting wide-eyed 
and stiff as idols. But as soon as it 
became obvious that the lesson was to 
introduce no new designs, an air of 
indifference became general... One by 
one, as Miss Crampton became absorbed 
in eloquent explanation of her drawings, 
and consequently less heedful of con- 
duct, the children whom nature had 
accorded but little artistic instinct turned 
their attention to more engaging pur- 
suits. A small Jewess in the rear, 
somewhat hidden by a post, recklessly 
loosened a prodigious quantity of frowsy 
hair, which must have cost her mother 
no little labor and pains to confine for 
school, and set about rearranging it, 
using the head just in front as pattern. 
In the absence of a comb, fingers did 
duty; the end of a braid she held be- 
tween her lips while she searched in her 
desk for a piece of ribbon. A rising 
American of preternaturally solemn 
countenance created, by means of his fist, 
two shoe-buttons, and a handkerchief, 
the face of an old woman in a white 
hood. The gleaming of the beady eyes 
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and the toothless mumbling of the mouth, 
skillfully mimicked by rubbing together 
two fingers, fascinated the visitors no 
less than the younger portion of the 
audience. Meantime the children at 
large carried on promiscuous communi- 
cation. Notes folded into wads were 
thrown, small: missiles like chewing-gum 
or erasers attracted attention to messages 
noiselessly mouthed, and sign language, 
as expressive as it was original, aided 
in the exchange of ideas. For both vis- 
itors and pupils the hour had been a rich 
one. It was only Miss Crampton who 
felt any misgivings as to its fruits. She 
had not been unaware of other interests 
struggling for place with those specified, 
but she had chalked on patiently, bear- 
ing in mind the pedagogic principle of 
counter-attraction. The situation was, 
moreover, complicated for her by the 
fact that only by strictest attention and 
painstaking effort could any drawing 
of hers be made to suggest the object 
named beneath it. She bowed out the 
visitors with unholy feelings, taking to 
herself the single consolation that but 
one period remained of the ill-fated 
morning. 

With heart lightened by the departure 
of the guests, she summoned a fleet- 
footed pupil for the indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of the reading-books. But as 
the class came forward she was reminded 
that the hour was not likely to be less 
turbulent than the preceding ones, for 
Mikey Finnegan was in the line. Mikey 
Finnegan was the only lamb in. Miss 
Crampton’s flock who had steadfastly 
resisted all her efforts to tame. Every 
other could be appealed to somehow, the 
methods differing with the different shades 
of fleece, but this little black sheep never 
had grown a shade lighter under the sun 
of her influence. Each fresh scheme 
for securing attention or warding off 
mischief devised by the ingenuity of his 
teacher, like all its predecessors, failed 
with Mikey. ‘“ What shall we sing to- 
day?” never brought up his hand. 
** What would you like to read, Michael?” 
was sure to extract, “I don’t care.” 
“Shall we recite that poem that we 
learned yesterday, by Longfellow?” 
would produce at most an indifferent 
nod. “Try to make Susie hear!’ was 
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received with a vacant look. ‘“ What 
has Michael to tell us to-day?” “ Naw- 


thin’.”. Mikey never knew what he 
would have done in the given emergency 
of any historical hero. “Can I depend 
on you to lay out the crayon ?” met with 
a resigned “I s’pose so.” Nor had pun- 
ishments any effect. He would saunter 
from the room with a grin at his com- 
panions, or change his seat calmly as if 
he had meant to all the time. Extra 
allotments of “sums” he performed 
quickly and correctly. If he made a mis- 
take, it was in carelessness ; no task that 
Miss Crampton could invent proved too 
hard for him. To be omitted from a 
recitation did not disturb him, and he - 
showed no partiality for the head of the 
class. 

Jennie Proctor’s mother sent word 
that Jennie’s seat was to be changed 
because Mikey Finnegan called her 
names. His desk was the first to be 
searched for missing pencils and books, 
though his innocent expression baffled 
accusation. According to the other 
children, he was the first to whisper and 
it was he who made them laugh, but 
Miss Crampton had yet to catch him in 
his sins. 

Only before moral suasion did his 
indifference give way; then it was sup- 
planted by a still more trying attitude. 
As Miss Crampton talked, the short, 
colorless hair on Mikey’s round head 
would bristle with defiance, and his big 
blue eyes would stare with unflinching 
insolence. In a single instance his 
habitual apathy succumbed under an- 
other force; that was when he had a 
toothache. But he returned from the 
dentist’s with tears dried, and during 
the visit of one of Miss Crampton’s 
colleagues he threw the tooth across the 
room at a little girl. 

It was humiliating to the teacher in 
Miss Crampton to have to admit that, 
though Mikey was her most lawless 
pupil, she could not lay her finger upon 
one convicting offense. But chance 
favored her at last. The total failure 
of all effort in the past had made her 
outwardly as indifferent as Mikey him- 
self, but within she was always ill at 
ease in his presence. This morning, as 
the reading-class came up, she was not 
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aware of watching him with unwonted 
keenness. Perhaps the irritating atmos- 
phere left by the departing visitors 
sharpened her perceptions. At all events, 
Mikey was destined to be caught. It 
was an old trick, but it must have been 
new to him, for he did it very awkwardly. 
As the class rose to recite in concert, 
Miss Crampton distinctly saw him put 
an inverted tack on Sammy Walker’s 
chair. ; 

‘“‘ Michael!” she cried, looking signifi- 
cantly at the misplaced object, “ you 
may stay after school!” 

When the children had been dis- 
missed and Mikey was left at his desk, 
Miss Crampton looked at him with the 
helpless feeling that he always induced 
in her. She felt a good deal of doubt 
as to the efficacy of the punishment 
that she had fixed upon in her mind. 
But she could think of no other. She 
would accompany Mikey to his home 
and report him to his father, of whom 
he hardly could stand less in awe than 
of her. As she told him to get his hat, 
her conscience accused her of harsh- 
ness, but she quieted it by the reflection 
that she was punishing Mikey, not for 
one offense, but for a long record of 
perversity. When she had locked the 
school-house door, she said, “I will 
walk along with you, Michael.” Mikey 
looked bored but not surprised. He 
had often seen her leave the school-yard 
with some child, though he himself had 
not encouraged such familiarity. But 
when they reached the street, and Miss 
Crampton turned his way instead of 
hers, a complete change took place in 
his face. Astonishment, perplexity, con- 
sternation, followed in rapid succession. 
‘Miss Crampton’s keart failed her. “ Oh, 
Mikey!” it cried, “won’t you give in 
and be a good boy?” But repeated 
failure had taught her to keep silent. 
The other emotions in Mikey’s face had 
given way to obstinacy. It was slightly 
varied, as he turned a corner, by a look 
that aroused his teacher’s suspicions. 
She stopped thé first person that they 
met and asked, “Is this the way to 
Ford Street?” ‘No, Miss,” was the 
reply; “ you ought to have kept on two 
blocks more up Main Street and then 
turned in the other direction. There’s 
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an alley that makes a short cut,” 
Teacher and pupil exchanged neither 
look nor remark as they retraced their 
steps, ror did Miss Crampton interfere 
when Mikey chose the short cut—a de- 
gree of adaptability that she regretted 
when they confronted a board fence and 
Mikey set about climbing it. But it was 
high. Before he had managed to drag 
himself to the top, balance the necessary 
time, and drop over, she had found a 
hole and crawled under. An austere 
silence stood her in the stead of dignity. 
Weeds, tin cans, and ash-heaps some- 
what hindered the next stage of prog- 
ress. But when they actually reached 
Ford Street, Mikey advanced still more 
slowly. At last he dashed into a yard, 
muttering something about home. The 
head that was thrust from a window at 
the click of the gate was identified as 
Mrs. Finnegan’s by the sagacious in- 
quiry that she promptly made: 

* What did you do bad?” 

“ Nawthin’.” 

“Sure you did, or why is the tacher 
wid you ?” 

“T asked her to come,” was the ready 
reply, and Mikey looked at his mother 
proudly. He did not, however, inspect 
the face of Miss Crampton. Mrs, Fin- 
negan’s became immediately one broad 
smile. 

“‘ Indade an’ it was awful kind in you, 
ma’am,” she exclaimed heartijy, as she 
clattered down to open the door. “Come 
in an’ welcome. You’d be welcome ef 
it was a palace instead of the poor sort 
of a place it is.. Mikey was often spakin’ 
to me about his tacher.” 

Miss Crampton was not sure that she 
was in her right mind, but she entered 
the little parlor, with its gay carpet, its 
haircloth furniture, and its smell of soap. 
A smaller Mikey or two were ordered 
from under foot and stood gazing from 
an inner doorway. ‘The culprit pushed 
in behind them and proffered her a 
bunch of tulips that it seemed hardly 
possible for him to have picked in so 
short atime. A feeling of resentment 
stirred in Miss Crampton’s soul, but 
only feebly. She looked about her in 
some confusion of mind. The beaming 
countenance of Mrs. Finnegan was, to 
say the least, disconcerting. The tiny 
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tack began to fade from sight. After 
all, what had she to tell worth repeat- 
ing? ‘To make an impression on Mikey 
was her object. To judge from the 
complete change in the expression of 
his face, now glowing with cheerfulness, 
she had succeeded. For the present at 
least she must content herself with the 
situation. Soon Mr. Finnegan, pipe in 
mouth, joined the group. The smell of 
dinner that came in frequent whiffs as 
the younger Finnegans ran in and out 
added to the geniality of the atmosphere. 
Before Miss Crampton knew it she was 
launched upon a eulogy of Mikey, who 
had in truth shown himself a boy of 
parts. She described him as a quick 
reader and a rapid mathematician. In 
drawing he was not equaled in the 
school. She could scarcely believe that 
it was her own voice that rose in his 
commendation. 


“He has a right to be dacint,” ad-. 


mitted his father, modestly, “wid all the 
thrubbie me an’ his mother is to wid the 
whole batch of ’em. An’ yourself is 
a foine tacher, it’s plain to be seen,” 
he added. Miss Crampton had not 
crawled under the fence and struggled 
through the ash-heaps to praise Mikey 
Finnegan ; she certainly had not come 
to be herself praised. It seemed best, 
on the whole, to withdraw. 

The next morning, when Miss Cramp- 
ton rubbed open her eyes, her first 
thought was about Mikey. Should she 
find him a changed boy in school to-day ? 
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She knew b: tter than to expect it. He 
would remain true to the reputation that 
he had so firmly established. She was 
not disappointed. Mikey Finnegan did 
not cease to be the problem of his 
teacher. He never gave her any serious 
trouble, neither did he give her any satis- 
faction. 

When the school year was ended, and 
Miss Crampton stood on the back plat- 
form of the train watching the children 
who had come in crowds to see the 
teachers off, she was surprised to recog- 
nize in her special group the figure of 
Mikey Finnegan. Most of the uplifted 
faces were tearful, but his was fixed on 
her with the familiar stare of indiffer- 
ence. Almost before she had discovered 
him, he had transferred his gaze to an 
advertisement on a fence and began to 
throw pebbles at the tall blue letters. 
She tried in vain to catch his eye. Did 
his presence there indicate dawning 
affection’ for her, sorrow at her depart- 
ure? More likely, she thought with 
chagrin, it was a token of regret that he 
could no longer torment her, modified 
by triumph over what he had already 
accomplished in that line. When the 
train began to move, she stepped inside 
but lingered looking through the door- 
window. The other children melted 
away as if by magic, but Mikey was still 
there, digging one heel in the ground. 
She watched until the little figure grew 
dim. When the train slipped around a 
curve in the road, it had not moved, 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our veaders. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 5x8%in. 387 pages. $3, net. 


As many of our readers know, this study of 
Italy in the fifteenth century is not only an 
admirable piece of biography dealing with 
one of the most charming women of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance and with the powerful fam- 
ily of the Sforza of Milan, with which she 
was allied by marriage, but it is also an inti- 
mate and detailed presentation of social 
manners, of political intrigues, and of art- 
procersinn in a brilliant period of Italian 

istory. Mrs. Ady, who writes under the 
name of Julia Cartwright, has done a great 


service to lovers of the Renaissance in pre- 
paring this volume and its recently published 
companion work, “Isabella d’Este.” The 
present edition of this book is less expensive 
than its predecessor, but is still well printed 
and bound and makes an acceptable library 
volume. We cordially commend the reading 
of this book to any of our readers who have 
not heretofore had the good fortune to meet 
with this delightful biography. 


Elements of Political Economy. By James 
Bonar, M.A., LL.D. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 54% x8in. 207 pages. $1, net. 


A remarkably lucid introduction to the study 
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of political economy. We regret that its 

point of view and scope of survey are so 

distinctively English that the book does not 
quite meet the needs of American schools. 

Language Lessons from Literature. Book I. 
By Alice Woodworth Cooley, assisted by W. F. 
Webster. Illustrated. (Webster-Cooley Language 
Series.) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x7%4 
in. 200 pages. 

Life of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. (The). 
By Richard H. Clarke, LL.D. Illustrated. P. W. 
Ziegler & Co., Philadelphia. 64%xYin. 656 pages. 

The author of the “ Lives of the Bishops of 

the Catholic Church in the United States” 

may be depended on to give us an orthodox 
view of the late Pope’s career. The well- 
printed book is also well written ; it describes 
in detail the various events and movements 
with which the career of Leo XIII. was con- 
nected, and will undoubtedly find wide read- 
ing. For the Protestant as for the Roman 

Catholic, Leo’s life was often inspiring, 

going far to justify the biographer’s belief 

that in it we have a model for every period 
of human existence and for the Christian of 
every faith. 

Old. Paths and Legends of New England: 
Saunterings Over Historic Roads, with 
Glimpses of Picturesque Fields and Old Home- 
steads in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire. By Katharine M. Abbott. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
6X8, in. 484 pages. $3.50. 

The author is well known through the little 
volumes called “ Trolley Trips,” which have 
helped many to explore and enjoy rural 
New England. The present work is much 
more ambitious in its scope, but in some 
respects similar in its intention. This is 
well expressed by the sub-title of the book, 
as given above. Town by town, we are 
taken through some of the most fascinat- 
ing localities in these States, while the 
eye is pleased with well-printed half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of ancient 
houses, beautiful bits of scenery, historical 
sites, typical country lanes, wees, monu- 
ments, and scenes of modern life. There is 
nothing of the guide-book in the author’s 
method of treatment, but the practical infor- 
mation about the places treated is sufficiently 
full to make the work valuable as a hand- 
book. 


Parish of Two (A). By Henry Goelet Mc- 
Vickar and Percy Collins. The Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. 5x7%in. 417 pages. $1.50. 

The story of an unlawful love told by letters 

between two men—one a minister in a Massa- 

chusetts town, the other a man of the world 
who is tired of his wife. Mr. McVickar 
writes the letters of the latter, Mr. Price 

Collier (Percy Collins) writes those of the 

other. The tale is a tragedy. Its ending is 

inevitable. The outcome of the wretched 
weakness and selfishness of the clergyman’s 
friend, in spite of all his skillful arguments 
in self-defense, is thoroughly in accord with 
the facts of life. The writing is undeniably 
clever. There is-a curious commingling of 
theatrical incident with leisurely chatting. 
The characters are distinct, even vivid. The 
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narrative, which is well sustained in spite of 
digressions, passes at one point the bounds 
of plausibility. 

Round the Horn Before the Mast. By A. 


Basil Lubbock. IJlustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 5x8in. 375 pages. $1.50, net. 
This book in another edition was reviewed 
in The Outlook some months ago. It has 
been praised by those who know the life of 
the sea as second only to Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” as a popular and 
true narrative of sailors’ life. The author 
is one of those adventurers who would rather 
suffer hardship and danger and abuse before 
the mast than to live comfortably and quietly 
at home. He writes vividly, and as a keen 
observer of men as well as ships. This edi- 
tion is evidently intended for Givk who are 
sure to like the book. 


Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque (The). With Colored Illustrations 
by Thomas Rowlandson. (A New Edition.) D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 4%x7 in. 266 pages, 
We are glad to have a reproduction of this 
book, if only because of the many amusing 
allusions to it in Thackeray. It must be ad- 
mitted that the long narrative poem would 
hardly stand continuous re-reading nowa- 
days, and that it seems to border pretty 
closely on doggerel. Nevertheless, it has 
a decided interest as reflecting a curious 
stage of taste and a curious ideal of humor 
as they existed in England in the early 
art of the last century. It will be remem- 
,ered that the inception of this book was 
with the artist Thomas Rowlandson, who 
painted picture after picture illustrating 
the comic situations which a schoolmaster 
traveling in search of the picturesque, with 
an ultimate view of alien his fortune 
by printing his adventures, might be sup- 
posed to encounter. The pictures were sent 
to the author, who turned out with astonish- 
ing ease rhymes to fit the pictures. Row- 
landson’s pictures are reproduced in color 
in this edition, and are certainly amusing, 
though they have lost by time a good deal 
of their flavor and point. It is surprising 
that the author’s name does not appear at 
all in this edition, and that there is no intro- 
ductory chapter stating such facts as those 
we have just given. The book was written 
by William Combe, a very singular person, 
who produced no less than eighty-six literary 
works, of which the present is the only one 
remembered, and that not so much for its 
own merit as because of the allusions to it 
in other books. Combe was a character— 
among other things, he was a teetotaler in a 
hard-drinking age—and a chapter telling the 
story of his life and adventures would really 
have been more amusing than the narrative 
of Dr. Syntax. 


Under Mad Anthony’s Banner. By James 
Ball Naylor. Illustrated. The Saaltield Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 5x7%,in. 394 pages. $1.50. 


Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Piedmont. B 
James Murmell, Franklin Printing Co., Philadel- 
phia. 4%x7%in, 113 pages. 75c, 
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The Metrostyle Pianola 





The Acolian Company 
announces a new Pianola 
THE METROSTYLE 
whith embodies features of the utmost 
importance to the future of music. 


CYANO HE PRODUCTION of the Metrostyle Pianola marks 


» 


another step in that advance which was begun when the 
f first Pianola was invented. 

\ \\ 9 
el 9 Gi is as distinct an improvement on the old type 
as that in turn was over anything before it. 





Q The. Metrostyle attachment on the new Pianola, from which it 
takes its name, serves the double purpose of enabling the composer of a 
piece or some musical authority to record their interpretation of it upon 
the music-roll, and then guides others to a reproduction of the same 
interpretation. 


QtThe Metrostyle Pianola will have a potent effect upon the musical 
development of the future, as it enables a composer to leave not only a 
record of his works, but also of his own interpretation of them; and 
every owner of a Metrostyle may be the pupil of the best musicians and 
composers of the world. 


Q The buyer of a Metrostyle Pianola does not have to develop 
musical ability before playing the instrument artistically, but from the 
very first can play the most difficult compositions with the artistic feeling 
of the best pianist. 


The Metrostyle does not hamper a player’s individuality, as the 
following of the Metrostyle marking is not obligatory; it only serves to 
indicate how some authority would play the composition. 


The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at the warerooms of our agents, and a personal 
opinion formed of this remarkable achievement. 


A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle Pianola (Catalog X) will be sent to those desiring information by 
mail, and all questions answered through our aah ge department, 


Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. Pianola, $250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired. — 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall; 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Agents in all principal cities 
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A Strike 
against | 
| Drudger- 





| UBBING—not wear- 

~ ing—shortens the life 
of most garments. Wash- 
boards arte by tear and 
rend. Caustic compounds 
gnaw and ruin. 


mertaiiete 
PERSUADES 


THE DIRT AWAY 
AND BY DISSOLV- 
ORS BAN) Se) 























Porcelain Enameled Baths 


‘a> ( 
JSarytary Ware \AS 


N3 matter how little money you may 
have to devote to the sanitation of 
your home, improvements in the bathroom 
may be made from time to time, at a mod- 
erate cost. Write us about your plans and 
we will assist you with suggestions. We 
have a department for this purpose and 
our services are free. Standard” Ware 
brings to the necessary fixtures of a mod- 
ern bathroom a grace and beauty of design 
which makes it luxurious as well as san- 


itary. 

The fixtures shown herein cost 
approximately #90, not includ- 
ing piping or labor. , 

Every piece bears our “Green and 
Gold” Registered Label, and our trade- 
mark “Standard” or initials “SS. 
M. Co.” cast in relief on the exterior, 
which ts our absolute guarantee of qual- 
tty and durability. Insist on having 
goods so labeled and branded, as no others 
are genuine. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated 


book 

** Modern Bathrooms” 

IT 1S FREE 

showing many attractive bathroom inter- 
iors costing from $80 to $550, with ap- 
proximate cost in detail, 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 22 Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The ;Standard” Portable Shower costs 
but $15 complete, and enables you to equip 
your bathroom witha perfect shower, as efit. 
cient as the more expensive permanent f'x 
tures. Our new book, “FOR BEAUTY'S § 
SAKE,” tells all about this and is FREE. 
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A 

MAN 
ATE 
NOTHING 


9-N-I-H-L-O-N 





for lunch for 10 days but GRAPE- 
He had been 
on meat and pota- 


NUTS and cream. 
“running down ” 
toes. 


He gained 4 pounds in the 10 days 


by the change. 


GRAPE-NUTS food is a// nour- 
ishment and .a// of it goes into the 
proper place. That’s why one pound 
of GRAPE-NUTS contains more 
nourishment than ten 
pounds of Meat, Wheat, Oats or 


available 


Bread. Proved by trial. 





suit or cloak. 


. fully described. 





Fall Flannels 


At McCutcheon’s 


We are now showing a full line of imported 
Saxony, Scotch, and French Flannels in all- 
white and color combinations. 

The new crepe weave in the Saxony Flan- 
nels, including a large variety of Roman 
stripes on white and dark grounds, will be 
decidedly in vogue. In addition there is a 
wide range of other »atterns in stripes and 
jacquard figures. 


Price 25c. to $1.25 a Yard 


We also display a line of German Novelty 
Flannels, introducing a silk stripe—new this 
season—at 95c. and $1.10 a yard, and an 
especially light-weight Albatross Flannel, in 
black and white, and blue and white, at 85c. 


aya... ‘ 
y Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








Mail Orders Only 


NEW FALL SUITS 


Made to Order in One Week 


$8 to $40 


HE coming sea- 
son will show 


io many years, and 
the lady who would 
be fashionably 
gowned must neces- 
sarily order a new 


Our New Fall 
and Winter Cata- 
logue is ready. It 
shows 126 of the 
most fascinating 
styles of Paris 
and New York, 
all handsomel 
illustrated an 


We cater to la- 
dies who are par- 
ticular and who 
wish to be reliev- 
ed of dressmak- 
ingtroubles. We 
keep no ready- 
made garments, 
but make every- 
thing to order. 
Our improved 
measurement 
diagram insures 
such perfect-tit- 
ting garments 
that our custom- 
ers will find the 

urchase of their 

all outtit a de- 
cided pleasure. 

We carry a , 
stock of over 400 materials from any of which you ma 
have your garment made. They are the choicest prod- 
ucts of foreign and domestic mills. We guarantee every 
one to give good service and be of exceptional value. 

If you wish something decidedly new and entirely different 
from ready-made suits we can be of service to you. We employ 
only skilled cutters and tailors, and our garments are fashion= 
ably cut and made. There is character to every garment—an 
air that distinguishes the wearer at once. 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 

Should we send you es that does not please you 
in every way, return it promptly and we will cheerfully 
refund your money, or make up a new garment, which- 
ever you prefer. 


Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40. 

Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 to $40. 
Bride’s Traveling Suits, $10 to $35. 
New Style Skirts, $4 to $20. 

Fall and Winter Jackets, $8 to $35. 

We Pay Express Charges to any Part of the U. S. 

_All letters answered by women of taste and expe- 
rience in matters of dress, who will, if you desire, aid 
you in selecting: styles and materials. hen you send 
us an order, they will look after it while it is in the cut- 
ter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made under 

your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 


The Cata' and a large assortment of the newest samples 
will be sent E on . oe Be sure to say you wish the 
New Fall Catalogue No. 49. Mention whether you wish samples 
for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 years. 

















TIFFANY) STVDIOS 





THE TIFFANY STUDIOS 
REPRESENT AN ALLIANCE OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS UNDER THE 
GUIDANCE OF AN ACKNOWL- 
EDGED MASTER OF DECORATION 


EXCLUSIVE TIFFANY PRODUC- 
TIONS IN GLASS, METAL, MOSAIC STONE 
and WOOD, combined with HANGINGS, 
FURNITURE, RARE RUGS, and TAPESTRIES 
from: our own collections give individual 
distinction to the treatment of interiors 





A new series of descriptive brochures 
treating of the various activities of 
Tiffany Studios is being prepared, and 
will be sent on request %& vw wt 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
TIFFANY SHOW ROOMS ARE 
OPEN TO VISITORS AT ALL TIMES 











333 T0 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 


















































WJ SLOANE 
~ NEW YORK 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
CLASSIC FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
CARPETINGS AND 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 


BROADWAY AND 
NINETEENTH ST. 








































A GREAT 
ADVANTAGE 


HE new Interchange- . 

able Tracker Board 
on the Cecilian permits 
the use of any standard 
perforated music. You are 
not obliged to use the spe- 
cial Cecilian rolls. This 
gives you a greater choice 
in the selection of your 
music than is_ possible 
with any other player. In 
addition to this great feature, 
the Cecilian is by far the 
easiest piano player to pump; 
f> its touch is absolutely non-me- 
chanical, and its musical per- 
formance in every way the most 
artistic. Particulars on application. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. G. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


*<ECILIAN 
a0 a 































‘“ Arriving Too Late” 


This picture is a familiar one to many dwellers in the suburbs or in 
country towns more or less remote from a public water supply. In such 
places the only protection against fire is that afforded by the local fire 
company, composed of neighbors, who. man the hook-and-ladder truck, 
hose-reel and hand-pump. Their principal service consists, of course, 
in trying to protect adjoining buildings—very rarely do they ar- 

rive in time to save any part of the structure where the fire 

started, as the volume of water which they are able 

to deliver is sufficient for an incipient con- 
flagration only. 

It is copedadly such conditions that the 


Hot-Air Pump 


rectifies. The private water supply which 
it furnishes is sufficient to protect prop- 
erty anywhere, and is a perfect safeguard 
where altitude renders the public water 
supply insufficient or lacking in the neces- 
sary force. The feeling of security which 
a Hot-Air Pump insures to its owner will 
alone repay him many times its cost. 


One of these pumps, representing a perma- 
nent investment which will outlast a genera- f 
tion, can now be bought at the very low @ 

price of $108. Teocciaiien Catalogue ‘*‘D” 4 
sent free on application. 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
35 Warren St., New York. 239 Franklin St., Boston. 
40 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 6€2 Craig St.. Montreal, P. Q. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N. 'S.W: 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 











The Hot-Air Pump 
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“OVUITICRETIII 7° 
Wtanos 
THE MAKERS OF THESE INSTRUMENTS 


have shown that genius. for pianoforte making that has been 
defined as ‘tan infinite capacity for taking pains.” | 

The result of eighty years of application of this genius to the 
production of musical tone is shown in the Chickering of to-day. 


Catalogue upon Application CHICKERING & SONS 


801 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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of real beauty are the result 

of using the ew medicinal 
soap, Resinol. Its efficacy for beau- 
tifying the skin is indeed marvelous. 

Its great success comes of its two-fold 

advantage—cl/eansing the pores and 
curing all skin affections, from redness 
and roughness, pimples and blotches, 

to the worst forms of eczema. 


SINO 
SOAP 


is a derivative of the famous Resinol 
Ointment. It is an absolutely fue, medi- 
cated soap, indispensable to a health 
condition of the skin—hence a natura 
Itleaves the complexion 
clear and the skin soft and velvety. 
Sample Sent Free 
Excellent for the shampoo, toilet, 
nursery, and bath, Sold everywhere. 
» =e, RESINOL CHEMICAL CO. 
saa Pe ) Baltimore, Md., U.S.A 






































































































: Nothing Under the Sun 
will clean and polish Silver in every form and finish like 
; Silver Polish 2 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 
: ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
if you prefer a soap to a powder, has equal merits, 
Grocers and yy and postpaid on receipt of price. 
15 CENTS ER CAKE. 
. “§riicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 























Look for the BLUE LABEL pasted on every 
plece guaranteeing the enamel 


FREE FROM POISON 


Why the manufacturers of AGATE NICKEL- STEEL | j 
WARE do not havetouse poisonous ingredients///} 
is explained in booklet free to any address. // 
\ IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED WRITE US. 

DEPARTMENT AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES EVERYWHERE SELLTHEM 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG.00. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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“SHOT GUNS 


CHAMPION ATER SONNSO® IVER JOHNSON 


SEMI- HAMMERLESS: 


























Patent Elastic Feit 


MATTRESS 


Beware of its shrewd imitators—our w' 

name and trade-mark label must appear on \ 

the mattress ¢/f zt is ‘‘felt’”” A mattress is not } 
“felt”? if it is not an OSTERMOOR. 


Send For Our Free Book 


a handsome volume of 96 illustrated pages telling 

about the OSTERMOOR—its sizes and prices—its 

virtues—our offer of ‘‘30 Nights’ Free Trial,” 

money refunded without question if it is not all 

you even hoped for, express charges paid both 

ways--its letters of praise from men and women 

of standing everywhere. You are welcome to it 

even though vou have no intention of buying. 

Your name on a postal will do. - i oe Grand Externally 


OSTERMOOR & CO.,120Elizabeth St., NewYork. J@ Clean Intern ally 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather ‘ Wear Eternally 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. ey. } C Ge ap Infernally 
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The 
Arbiters 


of Time 


The Earth and 
The Elgin 
keep time 

together 


Watch 


is carried by men whose lives de- 
pend on time. The Elgin watch 
for women, though smaller in 
size, is identical in accuracy. 


An illustrated history 
of the watch sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Ill. 











be a 
“eo oa 
GIBSON PYROGRAPHY 
By contract just closed with Life, we have acquired the exelusive right t® 
reproduce Gibson designs for pyrography. Charles Dana Gibson is not 


only the most famous living pen and ink artist, his works selling for fabu 
lous sums, but his lines are admirably adapted to Pyrographic reproduction: 


Tr. & C. Outfit No 5 
shown a a naiue $2.50, is ett: pe. for S | e 8 0 


This isa high grade instrument, splendidly made of the best materials, 
and includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double 
Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle,Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood, and full instructions, all contained in neat Leatherette 
Box. For sale by your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. for examination 
Write for our big 64-page catalogue with colored inserts No. 0. 52—Free. 

Illustrates hundreds of Gibson and other artistic designs on wood, 

ready for burning, together with all kinds of Pyrography 
outfits at lowest prices. 
Z This trade-mark on everything we make. It means quality 
Call for T. & C. Pyrographic Goods. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 162-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 











copying 
pencil that 
makes a bet- 
ter copy than 


Dixon’s Eterno, any copying ink. 
the Indelible Leads extra tough 
Pencil is the and smooth. 
pencil for 

business. The newest thing in 


First rate 
for ordin- 
ary use, 


ane Dixon's 


thing 


“@ Eterno 


The Indelible Pencil 


Sold by all stationers, with or without nickeled point 
protector. Folder J, tells about it; free on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


pencils is 
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NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


LEAD THE WORLD 


IN DIVERSITY OF STYLES. AND 
QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
ARTISTIC FOR SALE BY 

NOVELTIES FOR 


ALL 
LADIES JEWELERS 





CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 
THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
New York, 37 & 39 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, Claus Spreckels Bldg. 











































The Gorham Co. 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on themarket 
’ Price 25 cents a package 


If urvobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 
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It is always a gratification to find 
that the present of silver plate bears 
the well-known trade mark— 


" [QA] ROGERS BROS. 


It is an indication of good taste 
on the part of the giver, and it 
carries an assurance of quality that 
cannot be disputed or excelled. 

Many pieces of**1847 Rogers Bros.” 
ware that have figured as wedding 
gifts have been used in the celebra- 
tion of the golden anniversary. 

From the long service thatit gives, 
this brand has come to be knownas 
“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 

But wearing quality is not all— 
**1847 Rogers Bros” goods excel in 
beauty of design and artistic work- 
mauship. Patterns now made in- 
clude all useful articles so that odd 
pieces already in your possession 
may be matched, allowing comple- 
tion of sets at your convenience. 

This brand of silver plate was 
first made in 1847. It is the most 
famous of all silverware, and is sold 
by leading dealers. Note the com- 
pletetrade mark ‘‘1847Rogers Bros.” 
Send for catalogue I-92 which shows 
many beautiful designs, and is free 
upon request. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(international Silver Co., Successor), 


Meriden, Conn. 

















CURES 


Burns, scalds, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, wounds, 
lameness, soreness, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, 
sunburn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


Nose bleed, toothache, 
earache, bleeding lungs, 
hemorrhages, and al! 
pain. 


Sold in sealed bottles 
with buff wrappers 





Extract 


The Old 
Family Doctor 























TEREE © Beauiisil Stugar Shell 


Read VWiaa below. ~ 


WORID BRAND SILVERWARE 


CARRIES 50% MORE SIWhEix 
THAN -STANDARD PLATE. 










Everybody who admires beautiful table silver will be interested to know 
how to obtain one of our “ World Brand” Sugar Shélls (regular size 6 inches 
long) absolutely Free. This we know is an expensive way to advertise, but 
if we can impress you with the superiority of “ World Brand” Silverware 
over other brands we shall feel amply repaid for our efforts and expense, 
Write to-day about our free offer. 

SRC aaz se  =6THE AMERICAN SILVER CO.,: ; 8 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 











A Poctor’s Bab 


13 months on 

















This picture of my baby—one 
year old—should prove to you, 
as it has to me, the value of 
ESKAY’S FOOD. 


At birth she weighed 8%4 pounds. Four well-known Foods were tried, but the child grew thinner and weaker. When 
ESKAY’S FOOD was substituted, it nourished perfectly, constipation ceased, and she began to gain at once. To-day, 
the baby’s health is perfect, her digestion splendid, and-her sleep restful. She weighs 21% pounds. I consider 
ESKAY’S FOOD the most perfect substitute for mother’s milk, and use it wherever possible in my practice because 
it is uniformly successful. R. G. CONTRELL, M.D., President Harris Institute, Inc., 54 W. 23d St., New York. 


Every mother needs our valuable book“ How to Care for the Baby.” It is sent free with samples of ESKAY’S FOOD. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 426 Arch Street,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The enjoyment of outdoor life 
is doubled to the owner of the 
Oldsmobile. Its perfect simplic- 
ity leaves “ Nothing t) watch but 
the road.” 

Its working mechanism is so 
easy to understand that every 
member of the family can drive 
this practical machine. 

Mechanical ingenuity has done 
away with all ‘complications and 

progressive ideas in con- 
struction maintain the pre- 
mier position of the Oldsmo- 
bile. It is built to run and‘ 
does tt. 


Price $650.00 


Selling agencies are established in all the 
principal cities of the world. Call and 
see why the Oldsmobile “ goes.” Write 
for illustrated catalogue to Dept. C. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich. 


Members of the Association Licensed 
m Automobile Manufacturers 



































Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications, Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. eee 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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SUSPENDERS 


Make Walking Easy 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


Metal Trimmings cannot rust. 
60c and$l, any shopor by mail, 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 226 P, Shirley, Mass. 
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Have you ever stopped 
to think what the rub- 
ber tire business would 
be without the Kelly- 
Springfield tire? e 
made the first rubber 
tire. We were the first 
to apply the two-wire 
idea and apply it right. 


Our booklet, ** The noe. 
Springfield Idea,’’ may tell 
you some things ‘about rub- 

er tires which will be new 
to you and helpful to you. 
Send for it. 


CCNSOLIDATED RUBBER 
TIRE COMPANY 


40 Wall Street, New York 
Akron, Ohio. 
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If you really want the genuine improved Hartshorn 
shade roller—the best ever made in the world—be sure 


that this signature is on the label, ponte denn 




















unquestionably the 









Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Man 
and the Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, inventor 
of the Smith Premier Typewriter, is 
foremost writing 
machine expert of the world. Besides, 
he is a practical and successful business 
man. He built the first 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


not only for handsome and speedy work but to endure under the severest 
demands of actual business. ‘The Smith Premier is free from the weaknesses 
of eccentric, unpractical construction and to-day embodies the latest demon- 
strated improvements of this typewriter expert. Mr. Brown as Vice-President 
of this company will continue to devote his entire time and inventive genius 
to maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever, it now stands as 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


Send to-day for our little book explaining exactly why the Smith Premier ts best s 
or, send to our nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days’ free trial. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
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Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 
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DENSMORE 




















Can save you time, work, and money. 
Let us show you the improvements 
by which the DENSMORE DOES 
MORE than any other typewriter. 
Catalogue for the asking. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 


\ 309 Broadway, New York 





[7 The Ball Bearing a 








Generalities are not Convincing! 


THE ABSOLUTE WORTH OF THE 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


IS WHAT MAKES IT PRE-EMINENT. 


COMPARE the touch of “THE FOX” with other 
machines. . 

COMPARE the adjustable typebar hanger, insuring 
perfect alignment always, with others. 

COMPARE the automatic ribbon movement, the speed 
escapement, the ball bearing carriage, the key dip, the 
line lock. 

Comparison beside any other Typewriter will show 
why so many large users are displacing all other type- 
writers with ‘‘ The Fox ;’’ the reason is evident, the Fox 
is a superior machine. We want you to examine the Fox. 
Our free trial plan enables any responsible firm or per- 
son to try it for ten days. Let us send a machine to 
you for comparison and trial. Catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 








= 670 FRONT ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 3 
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PARKER 


“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


Really, is there any good reason why 
ou should not be using a Parker “ Lucky 
urve” Fountain Pen? I am making 
good pens—and warrant them—pens per- 
fected by the experiences of many years. 
Among the pens I am_ making is one for 
you, which, after it is fitted to your hand, 
you would not part with for many dollars, 
so 2 pieces would it be. Any one of the 
9,000 dealers selling the “ Lucky Curve” 
will be glad to help find your pen. If you 
cannot find them in your city, please 
order direct. 

My pens, 2 considered, are not 
expensive. They are capable of many 
years of eae! use. They start in 

rice at $1.50, to $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and 

igher, according to size and ornamenta- 
tion. I also sella dollar pen, the Palmer, 
(without the ‘“ Lucky Curve”), an excel- 
lent pen for the money. 

In ~~ event. let me send you my cata- 
logue. It contains information you ought 
to know and costs you nothing. Kindly 
write to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co. 
28 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
P. S.—If you will state in your letter 
that you are an INTENDING PUR- 
CHASER of a Fountain Pen, I will 
send you, complimentary, a 6-inch Alumi- 


num Rule and Paper Cutter, on receipt 
of stamp for postage—to others-12 cents. 











«THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is han absolute 
guarantee of ji itsexcellence 













No. 130.[\p 3i|Easy Writer. 
what its 


pose. All 
have them. 
substitute. 


every pu 
stationers 
Accept no 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
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Miss or Matron 


ie will find in the Equipoise an ideal garment of 
2 2 Health. So soft you could sleep in it without 
discomfort. So faultless in outline you can 
. dress in it with satisfaction. For the 
mother with the cares of home and for 

all delicate women 


¥ The T_quipoise 
Waist 


is an indispensable adjunct of good health. Send 
for free book giving prices, sizes and description. 


Th . 
ing retailore or will ‘be sent prepaid BY MAIL. 
Made of fine wash material that will last for years. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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} ONEITA 


| ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits . 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and 
without pressure. No dut- 
tons down the front. Made 
for men, women, and young 
people.. Most convenient 
to put on, being entered at e@ hair’ 


Root’s Camelbair goods are genuine 
camelhair. Other makes are only “ camel- 


in name. Root’s Natural Wool goods 





the top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
}_ ladies obtain such a perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of 
fabrics and weights. 

Sold by best dealers 


everywhere. Send for 
Iilustrated Booklet. 


ONEITA MILLS 
| Dep’t K 
| 1 Greene Street, N. Y. 














@ are made of the combined wools of white 


and black sheep or lambs, and contain no FF 
dyed material. Root’s White Wool and §} 


Merino goods, sterling value. 
Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 


If not by yours, write to 


Root’s Underwear 


1 Greene St. 
New York 
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This shows the way the loop-fleece 
lining is made in 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


These many tiny loops of wool 
absorb the perspiration, and main- 
tain a permanent air space be- 
tween skin and garments. This 
means warmth, health, and free- 
dom from colds. This loop-fleece 
does not mat by wear or washing as 
ordinary fleece does. 


Send for our free book, “ Dressing for Health”—it 
tells the whole story. Dealers have Wright's Health 
Underwear. 1t costs i:o more than ordinary kinds, 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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Popping of 


lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 


MACBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste. a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh, 














FOR EARLY 
FALL 







putt | 
The Standard 
Sanitary Woolens 


for Men, Women and Children. 


SPECIAL WEIGHTS 
FOR THIS SEASON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


DR. JAEGER S.W.S. CO.’s OWN STORES 


NEW YORK: 306 Fifth Ave., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN : 504 Fulton St. 











AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











Support 


Catch— (7 . and 
the Fit H { Neatness 


are all just right on the 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


It cannot catch in the clothing or hurt’the leg: “Made 

of the best elastic web—all fashionable colors. 
All ers, 25¢ or by mail. : 

PIONRBER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Filindelphin, | 
Makers of Pioneer 8 Suspenders. { 
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“Even my dolly likes it. 
have it on the table every day. 


easy to prepare. 


Every one in our family likes Jell- -O, and we 


It looks nice and Mamma says it is so 


Won’t you have some ?” 


Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. 


10c. per package. At all Grocers. Prepared in 2 minutes. 


Try it to-day. 


THE GENESEE PurRE Foop Co., LE Roy, N. Y. 











Tre 


a WESTLAKE 


CHICAGO. 





ADAMS & 


Makers of Metal Beds 








The quality of the brass or iron 
bed you buy is important; you don’t 
buy one every day. You want it to 
last a lifetime; it will if the maker 
puts lifetime quality into it. 


You can’t tell; your safety is to 
trust the maker; find one you can 
trust. 


When you see our name-plate, as 
shown above, on the foot end of a 
metal bed, be satisfied as to quality , 
you'll never find any other as good. 


Buy of your dealer if possible; if not, let us know. 
Send for catalogue of styles 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO 
114 Ontario Street, Chicago 





or get all on 
heat you pay 
for. When you 
use a Rochester 


Fully @uaran- 
teed. 
Write 







Radiator you do. | for booklet 
Rochester Radiator Co. lita 





75 Furnace St., Rochester, Ne ¥q 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to Stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. Cause eliminated. 





Constitution changed. Nerves reconstructed. Splendid health. Over 52,000 
FREE patients. Good references. (‘‘ Reliefs,” or change of climate, 
cannot cure.) Write for‘BOOK'21 A EE, 5 he reports 


of many interesting cases. Address DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, 


Sires! 


Direct from 
the Farm 


CLOVER BRA 


The most delicious 
VY 
eggs ever produced. 
Every egg shipped 
the day it is laid, and 
each egg of MOST 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
and of double strength 
because it is fresh. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 
Contracts made for a 
year or for single deliv- 
eries. 


Send for 
FREE Booklet 


Henry Cutler 


800 W. Main St. 
IONIA, MICH. 





Edos.. 








Dr. | 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


LAY Gov, IDs, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 





The Misses Shipley's: School 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Vacancies occurring for 1903-1904 filled from 
waiting list. Applications received for 1904-1905. 
Write for Year Book. 


(Box G.) BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Miss Baldwin’s School 2s 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
yn Mawr, Pa. Within 12 years 166 pupils have entered Bryn 
Mave College ~ Bei this school. Diploma given in General oad Col- 
lege Proparatany Courype. Fi ing fireproof shone eens. 2 ding. acres 
i beageeis ‘ounds. For Ves r ai 
: ORENGE BALDWIN, Ph.b., Princ 
JANE L. BROWN LL. A.M., Associate er 


MISS WRIGHT’S SCHOOL ®EYN,Y4Wk, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, Srioying the city’s Ps a aa 
rofiting by the influence exerted. t through the proximity to B: 
er ollege. Preparatory to all colleges for women. Regu 
Finishing and oo Sy oe courses —F thorough instruction in 
Domestic Science erican system of physical Saiping. Individ- 
ual care and instruction, Tennis, basket fencing. Complete 
cymnasinm course. For circular address Lila M. Wright, Princi- 
pal. Mrs. Florence Scott Wright, Aapeciate | Principal. 











Pennsylvania 









Chester, Pa. 
42nd Year begins September 16th. 
ees in Civil Engineering, Sees Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory C 
Infantry, preiezs Cava: walry. 
SA a School of the best type in 
espect.”—WAR DEPT. 
Catalogues of ¢ Cole CHAS. I E. Hyatt, President, 


Chestnut Hill Academv 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys. 30m 
from Broad Street Station, Phiedene 
James L. Patterson, Head Master. 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
Mr. Jay Cook’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. Principal, Ogontz School P, O.,. Pa. 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls. 2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey Pl., Phila., Pa. 32d 
year. Fall term begins October Ist, 1903. College preparatory. 


NNHE EDUCATIONAL CLUB of PHILADELPHIA 
solicits the patronage of schools of all grades requiring the 
services of teachers and tutors of eer quali 
S. E. Corner 13th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


tion, why not utilize it at 
mvdedprofesion paring "$15 to $35 weekly? at a gente 
We are the original instructors by mail, 











sat en 
always obtainab 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadelphia) 
neon years successful in preparing boys for college or for busi- 
ess. individual instruction. Buildings all new last year. 
30 acres for me rts. Gymnasium, with swimmi 
HARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster. 








The Darlington Seminary A high-grade school 

or girls. Convenient to 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. "Godan Collegiate, 
Conservatory, Art, Special. Athletics. Location ideal. $210 per 
year. Superior opportunities at moderate cost. Send for catalogue. 
*. P, Bye, Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres., West Chester, Pa. 


A Home School for Mentally Retarded and Nerv- 
The Beeches ous Children. Tw ve ea +A deat ‘of Fleesisbeasr: 
Pa, For iculars address Miss TH E, SHAFFER. Principal, 
. SHAFFER, M.D., West Hanover. Dauphie \o., 





or E. E. 


The Stevens School £0F GIkts. 


te ms 1 E ro 35th year. I od 
cate admi leading colleges. Experienced. teachers. 
ive home iif. Ps paren. Tele pene. godess ie for es 


ARMITAGE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


. WAYNE, PA. 

Main line P. R. R., neat Philadelphia. Tuition $550, Health- 

ful location, pure water, exténsive grounds, thorough instruction. 

College Preparatory and: Finishing Courses. 

Special. advantages in Music and Art. 
book address 





For illustrated year 
The Secretary. 


SRarELS 


meee Semi For Young Ladies, 


gore Tenn. 
Pony by begins Sept. 24. Art, E 


lecution. 
to $500. Ceraitlentise to W. Sle. fey, Baltimore A Went pha psn 
be a 7 onage ath Jour 2 Cg 9 ye 




















MSS. EDITED, CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


in English, Shorthand, English Literature, and Foreign Travel... In- 
teresting Prospectus. Miss BRIGH AM, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








By the Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace” 


The Shadow of Victory 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York & London 














Pagan sede gy hye oy 


3éc. een, GEMS OF SONG 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





GEORGE N. MORANG & CO., Ltd., of To- 


ronto, have the exclusive agency in Canada for 
the books published by the Outlook Company. 








Money invested in Sheep 
nd Cattle in Montana is 
cole and pays. 30 per cent. 


TO INVESTORS ei cece iene 


grows into a large flock in a few years: A gma 300 Men, qn. 
and Childiegs FA have Cattle and =e on our Ranches, rite 
Great Falls, Montana 


FARM MORTGAGES 


MONTANA COOPERATIVE . 
We loan on not-to’ exceed one-third of 


@) E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 9 
Established 1883. 


LOOKING for SAFE INVESTMENTS 





and put our Own money into ev loan re 
sold, A uke pooklet, . We're ht.on 
Groun lis all about Western Mortgages. 
Send for it. References as to releniity and 


cial responsibility that will satisty the most 
acting. Complete deacriptive list of on-hand 

and copies of original applications furni 
Drop us a line and satisfy youreell. 


Giisa Forks, D. 





will remind you of the WILLIAM R. COMPTON 5 
Recomme: by financiers .of National. re roy ae Books tree. 
Addréss Wardell Bldg., Macon, Mo. 





“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY ”’ Chatters pro- 


nf 
South Dakota laws for a few dollars. Write for Consatian 
oak S, by laws. a3 and forms to PHitip Lawrence, late Ass’t 
of State, Huron, S. Dak., or Room K, 20th floor, 220 B’way, N. } 





COMPANY 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL TRUST 





SUNNY a, SHORES 


Before fixing your itin rary 
for summer or winter tour 


HEAR OF HAWAII 


? Full information from all railroads or 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTE = 


REPRESENTING THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII CHAMBER OF 
9, COMMERCE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 

v s HONOLULU, T. AL 











